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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE pith of the news from South Africa is, as usual, con- 
T tained in Lord Kitchener’s laconic summaries of captures 
and surrenders. Since our last issue the reports from the 
columns show that some 530 Boers have been put hors de combat, 
while the captures include 15,400 rounds of ammunition—or 
more than four timesthe amountin Engla linthe early months 
of 1900—380 waggons, 2,370 horses, and a machine gun. 
Telegrams from Pretoria state that the number of surrenders 
is increasing rapidly as winter approaches, while the departure 
of Mrs. Louis Botha for Europe is interpreted to point in the 
direction of pacific settlement. On the other hand, De Wet is 
reported to have returned to the fastnesses of the Zuurberg in 
Cape Colony with a “Long Tom,” and a patrol of the Metro- 
politan Mounted Rifles—a force recently raised and sent out— 
has lost four killed and six wounded in a skirmish near Marais- 
burg. Perhaps the most interesting piece of news in an un- 
eventful week is the announcement that the Cape University 
has provided a centre at St. Helena for the benefit of those 
prisoners of war who may desire to be examined. The Cape 
University might confer an honorary degree in strategy on 
De Wet—in absentia. 


M. Deleassé on Tuesday reaffirmed with great emphasis the 
completeness and solidity of the French alliance with Russia. 
M. Castelin had asked him to explain the odd disappearance 
and reappearance of the Russian Fleet during.the Franco- 
Italian festivities; and M. Deleassé, without explaining those 
incidents, which he said explained themselves, poured out 
affection upon Italy and Russia. The relations of France and 
Italy, he said, were most cordial, and their legitimate aspira- 
tions could not clash anywhere,—a sentence which would be 
even more reassuring if he had told the world what he under- 
stood “legitimate” tomean. Is the French desire for a Papal 
restoration perhaps “ legitimate” ? As to Russia, the Emperor 
Nicholas has “with infinite delicacy” once more “ reaffirmed 
the solidity of an alliance daily sealed by the perfect accord 
in the policy of the two Governments on all questions, an 
accord which, beyond the reach of controversy or of ephemeral 
incidents, remains immutable.” That is eloquent if stilted; 
it will increase the weight of M. de Giers at Pekin; and it 
will, as the Times correspondent remarks under his breath, 
assist the floating of the new loan. 


The statesmen cannot get their ship out of the indemnity 
fog. The Chinese Court accepts the demand “in principle,” 
but proposes to pay the amount, not by raising a loan, but by 


honouring drafts for £2,000,000 a year for the next thirty 


years. They will, in fact, pay tribute to Europe for that | 


period. The statesmen shake their heads, first because some 
of them want the money at once, and secondly because none 
of them affect to know what will happen in thirty years. 








There is, therefore, as yet no settlement. We see from the 
Blue-book that this country, like others, demands that the 
Chinese Court shall return to Pekin; but Lord Lansdowne 
will hardly insist upon that condition. It is a little too un- 
just. We might just as well insist that the Czar should 
always live in Odessa because he would then be within reach 
of maritime attack. The latest rumours point to a resolve to 
abandon Sian, but they are not verified yet, and do not prove 
that the Court means to return to Pekin. Note that as yet 
there is not a sign that the Manchu dynasty has lost either 
prestige or power through its defeat. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes a telegram from Tientsin 
nearly a column long intended to rake up the question of the 
land belonging to the railway which the Russians are alleged 
to have taken. It is affirmed that the Russian “ concession” 
is so big that they will practically dominate the port, and the 
British Government is adjured to “call upon” Russia to 
abandon, or at all events to define, her claims. The British 
Government must, of course, protect British rights if violently 
infringed, but is there not a little injustice in eternally repre- 
senting these mercantile squabbles as “ questions ” calling for 
national action? Itis impossible for the Foreign Office to 
arrange a genuine and permanent modus vivendi with Russia 
if our people are perpetualiy told that whatever Russia does, 
it is with the intention of violently robbing them and stealing 
away their trade. One thinks of the “ large blue flies.” It is 
a most unfortunate thing for the world that telegrams by the 
law of their being are violent. Details are suppressed for the 
sake of brevity, qualifications are ignored, the other side is 
overlooked, and each bulletin has the effeet of an ultimatum 
instead of a despatch. Anyway, the squabble over the siding 
is now over, and to rake in the ashes of that controversy is 
most unwise. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a remarkable telegram 
from Brussels, which we quote textually :—‘ Replying to M. 
Woeste, who asked whether the Government received a warn- 
ing in 1895 that war was imminent between France and 
Germany, M. de Favereau said that in the interest of friendly 
international relations he must leave the question unanswered 
and decline to publish the diplomatic correspondence with 
either of the Powers mentioned. ‘The Chamber,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘will understand my reserve, and I am not a little 
astonished at the honourable member's insistence.’” Evi- 
dently the warning was received. Can any one remember any 
ground of quarrel in 1895 which could have raised so terrible 
an issue? If there was one, which we incline to believe, the 
secret must have been wonderfully kept. The incident, if it 
occurred, certainly justifies the boast of diplomatists that they 
sometimes avert dangers of which the world remains unaware. 


The reception of the Duke of Cornwall in Australia con- 
tinues to be enthusiastic, and is specially marked by efforts to 
emphasise, as it were, the new unity of the island-continent. 
These extend even to details, the hoisting of a flag, for 
instance, over a hall in Melbourne filled with scholars from 
the public schools being instantly followed by the hoisting of 
a similar flag over every public school in Australia. The 
Colonists, it is clear, recognise that a new nation has been 
born, and are delighted to acknowledge and proclaim their 
new position. What manner of nation they will be remains to 
be seen, but they commence their career, unlike the American 
States, by expressing delight in the old flag, and in the 
Monarchy for which so many of their children have recently 
been dying. The new policy of friendliness has suecceded in 


Australia, at any rate, and we do not doubt that as the war 
dies down it will succeed in South Africa also, After all, our 
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war with the Boers will be a short affair compared with our 


wars with the Scotch. 





Lord Beaconsfield, if we remember rightly, says in one of 
his novels that as the House of Lords will not tolerate wit, 
That is not quite true of 
the present House of Lords, for both Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery are often very witty; but the latter Peer can also 
sometimes contrive to give striking examples of the other 
quality. On Tuesday the Prime Minister and the ex- 
Prime Minister indulged in a scene in which, on Lord 
Rosebery’s side at any rate, pertness was the pre- 
dominant partner and ic’t wit quite out in the cold. Lord 
Salisbury was determined to stop a Licensing Bill intro- 
duced by Lord Camperdown, and attacked it in a very strong 
and in many ways able and weighty speech. Lord Rose- 
bery in the course of his speech in reply twitted Lord 
Salisbury unmercifully, and also most amusingly, on his 
attitude on the whole matter. “I confess,” said Lord 
Rosebery, “ he [the Premier] fills me with a feeling of despair 
on this question. He seems to live in a hermitage contem- 
plating the history of two centuries ago and the genial habits 
of our forefathers.” As may be imagined, this kind of thing 
soon led to an acrimonious dialogue, in which Lord Rosebery 
contrived to make several very neat scores. The whole proceed- 
ings, however, were as undignified as they were amusing; and 
we cannot help thinking that if the Lords must have an 
occasional “ scene ”— which is what every deliberative assembly 
now seems to expect as its right—it would be better to en- 
courage a couple of Viscounts to engage in a sparring match. 
Premiers and ex-Premiers should not fly at each other,— 
especially as the House of Lords style does not allow of whole- 
some full-blooded vituperation, but seems to demand a kind 
of feline or tea-table style of invective, which does not make 


it has to put up with pertness. 


edifying reading. 


In the Commons on Friday, May 10th, Mr. Dillon moved the 


adjournment of the House to call attention to the seizure of the 


issue of the Irish People,—that paper having been seized by 
persons acting under the orders of the Chief Secretary, be- 
cause it contained a libel on the King. We have dealt with 
the matter elsewhere in detail, and will only say here that we 
entirely agree with Mr. Balfour in his declaration that the 
liberty of the Press is not involved in the case. Those who 
ordered the seizure and actually seized the copies of the paper 
are in no way privileged before the law, and if they acted 
illegally can be made answerable. The real question at issue 
is one of expediency. In our opinion, it was most inexpedient 
to stop the publication of the libel in the way in which it 
was stopped,—unless, of course, the article was so filthy and 
so obscene as to amount to an intolerable outrage on public 
decency quite apart from the personal element involved. 
Granted that it was not obscene in that sense, the paper and 
its supporters and adherents had far better have been passed 
by with the silent contempt that is the surest weapon against 
vulgarand foul-moutiied abuse. The Nationalists were clearly 
trying to use libel as a political weapon, and, in our opinion, 
they should not have been encouraged by any response. When 
they trailed the filthy coat of obscene libel they should have 
been told that it was too foul a garment for any self-respecting 
man to tread on, 








The debate on Mr. Brodrick’s Army proposals was opened 
on Monday by Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, who 
condemned them as increasing the burden on the nation 
without adding substantially to its military strength. 
Mr. George Wyndham, who spoke for the Govern- 
ment, defended the army-corps plan, noted that eighty- 
five battalions were required abroad, and eighty-five linked 
battalions at home to feed them, and mentioned that in 
pay, or the equivalent of pay —ce., dress, housing, &.— 
the British soldier is now paid at the rate of 30s. a week. 
[What an army we should have if some reformer could be 
found bold enough and ingenious enough to devise a plan 
under which the soldier was given 30s. 2 week, and made to 
“find” himself, after the manner of the Indian sepoy.] Mr. 
Winston Churchill wound up the debate of Monday in a speech 
which, if it contributed little to the matter in hand—i.e., how 
to obtain a sound Army at a reasonable price—certainly showed 
great political perspicacity in the speaker. The country is 


beginning to feel not a little annoyance at the burden a 
military expenditure, and to respond to the reaction inevitabla 
after a war period. Mr. Winston Churchill, who ig ye 
sensitive to popular feeling, is evidently prepared to givg 
voice to this impatience. Accordingly he denounced expendi 
ture on the Army, asked for economy instead of extravagance, 
and declared that we were starving the Navy, our true pee 
of security, in order to increase the Army. 





With the underlying principles of Mr. Winston Churchill's 
plea we are in entire agreement. We do not want bloated 
military armaments and a vast military expenditure, and ™ 
believe that we could get quite as great military efficiency as wa 
do now, if not more, by giving greater attention to economy, 
Again, we entirely agree that the Navy is our essential 
defence, and that it is on it that we must rely for the ultimatg 
safety and security of the country. Without an invinciblg 
Navy we must be at the mercy of our enemies. But though 
all this is absolutely sound, it is really of no force ag applied 
to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. That scheme is not a vast new 
departure under which we become a great military Power, hut 
rather a better organisation of our existing forces, My, 
Brodrick’s scheme does not give us a new standing Army, 
but simply makes the old more efficient. Further, jt 
provides means, by an increase in the Militia ang 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, for giving a larger proportion 
of our population a military training, and so creatine 
that reservoir of trained men out of which at any 
period of great national peril we can organise g 
large body of troops. To represent this as a scheme 
for sacrificing the Navy to the Army seems to 4s 
grotesque. We should wish Mr. Winston Churebill al] 
success if he would inaugurate a campaign in favour of req] 
economy, and show the House of Commons in detail how 
often money voted for the Army is wasted and muddled away; 
but we cannot profess any enthusiasm when we see the cry of 
economy used as a rbetorical artifice to tickle the ears of the 
House of Commons. 


On Tuesday, when the Army debate was resumed, Captain 
Lee insisted upon the need of higher pay. He put his 
points very well, but in our opinion Lord Stanley’s answer 
was perfectly sound, and no mere official convention, ag 
has been asserted. Lord Stanley pointed out that the 
present rates of pay put the soldier in a better financial 
position than the superior labourer with 25s. 6d a 
week. As to the allegation that the men could not be 
got, he pointed out that the War Office had been able to 
keep up the necessary drafts. In reply to Captain Lee's 
appeal that soldiers should be allowed to wear civilian clothes, 
Lord Stanley expressed approval, but declared that he did 
not wish to do anything which might seem to encourage the 
idea that to wear the uniform was not an honour. We think 
him entirely mistaken in imagining that the soldier wants 
to get into mufti because he is ashamed of his uniform, 
He wants to “change” out of uniform for the exact reason 
that Lord Stanley himself does,—i.e., because his uniform is 
not nearly 2s comfortable as civilian clothes. One does not 
hear half so much, if indeed at all, of the bluejacket 
yearning for civilian dress, but then his clothes are really 
comfortable,—meant to work in and live in, and not for show, 
On the general question of pay, we hold that though higher 
pay would get better men, we cannot make any very great 
increase while the present pay gets a quite sufficiently good 
stamp of man in suflicient numbers. Before we try higher pay 
let us get the barrack accommodation improved, and the soldier 
treated generally with more common-sense and consider 
ation. There are still plenty of things to be done which would 
make the soldier’s life more attractive without adding to the 
burden on the taxpayer. For instance, a very important matter 
is discussed in our columns this week by Mr. John Fortescue. 
If the canteen problem can be solved on co-operative lines, 
as we believe it can, a most important improvement would 
be achieved. 


On Thursday the debate on the Army scheme was concluded, 
and Mr. Brodrick’s Resolution was passed by a majority of 
142 (3505 to 163),—a result on which the Government, the House 
of Commons, and the nation are to be most heartily cone 





gratulated, for the scheme is a sound one and deserves 
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the confidence of the country. Mr. Brodrick’s speech in 

F to his critics was a thoroughly satisfactory perform- 
DEN Without rhetoric or that foolish cant of persiflage 
. is becoming in the House of Commons even more tire- 
whic than rhetoric, he defended and explained his scheme, 
Fa that he was worthy of the great position of trust 
- hich he has been placed. By his handling of the problem 
o aaa reform, and by his determination to make the old 
: chine work rather than try new and sensational devices, 
= Brodrick has placed himself in the front rank of our 


statesmez. 
Mr. Brodrick’s main line of argument was that we had got 
a great number of available forces, but that they wanted 
organisation, and that this necessary organisation they would 
seceive under his scheme. It is for this reason that the army- 
corps system is adopted. That will allow decentralisation 
and localisation, not merely as regards men but as regards 
money. In future a general will be able to authorise the 
purchase of a new broomstick without a long correspond- 
ence with Pall Mall. Thoroughly sound was all that Mr. 
Brodrick had to say in regard to the recruiting problem, 
while his figures as to the supply of men were most 
remarkable. Last year, though we raised twelve thousand 
men for Yeomanry and other special corps, we got 
forty-six thousand ordinary recruits. In the first four 
months of this year, though we raised twenty-five thousand 
Yeomen, we have obtained sixteen thousand recruits,— 
which is at the rate of forty-eight thousand a year. 
Mr. Brodrick, in dealing with the Yeomanry, mentioned an 
interesting fact in support of the view that the Yeomanry 
must be mounted infantry rather than cavalry. “I may 
tell the House,” he said, “that the Commander-in-Chief and 
a body of officers only yesterday rode over a considerable 
portion of the country which might have to be defended in 
the neighbourhood of London, and they decided—I believe 
without a single dissentient voice—that there was not a part 
of the twenty-seven miles they travelled over in which cavalry, 
as cavalry, could possibly act; whereas mounted troops, armed 
and drilled as it is proposed to drill and arm the new Yeomanry, 
would be invaluable.” 





We cannot deal fully with the rest of Thursday’s debate, 
but we must notice that portion of Ir. Balfour's speech 
which dealt with the shortage of ammunition at the end of 1899 
and the beginning of 1900. The statement is so grave and 
of such terrible import that we give it in Mr. Balfour's 
own words :—“ I remember when in this country there was 
not more than 3,300 rounds of small-arms ammunition, and 
no reserve of artillery ammunition except that which was 
actually with the guus we retained at home, which in number 
were sufficient for a single army corps.’ After an inter- 
ruption from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour 
continued :—* When the right hon. gentleman [@.e., Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman] went out of office there were 92,000,000 
rounds, when, according to the official calculation, there 
ought to have been 146,000,000 rounds. We came 
into office and we raised that 92,000,000 rounds, not 
merely to 146,000,000 rounds, which we said ought to 
have been in store in 1895, but to 170,000,000 rounds; 
and it was on the basis of 170,000,900 rounds that we found 
ourselves left in these critical and anxious days of 1899-1900 
with, as I have said, a bare 3,300 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition in this country. The Government factories and 
all private factories were working twenty-four hours in the 
day and seven days in the week. I went through that 
period, and I shall not easily forget it. As faras I am 
concerned I never mean to go through a like experience, and 
so far as Iam concerned I never will do anything which could 
by any possibility throw on our successors a trial and strain 
like that.” 


We do not want to say anything to palliate the conduct of 
the Opposition in regard to letting down the supply of 
ammunition, and we think Mr. Balfour played the part of an 
honourable and upright statesman in making a confession so 
humiliating when he might have said nothing. It is right 
now that the danger is over that the country should be told 
how it stood in 1900. But the matter is far too serious for 
party recrimination. The responsibility must rest on the 


Cartridges do not vanish by magic, and nothing can excuse 
him and his official advisers for having allowed the stock to 
fallto the figure given. It would have been criminal reckless- 
ness to letit fall even for a week toten million rounds. To let 
it fall to three thousand three hundred rounds was madness. 
The moment war was declared, or rather the moment war was 
in sight, every factory should have been set at work. It 
surely did not require a military brain to see that. Many of 
our readers, we believe, thought the attacks which we felt it 
our duty to make on Lord Lansdowne last year were cruel 
and without warrant. We appeal to Mr. Balfour’s statement 
as our justification. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a long and vigorous fighting speech 
yesterday week at the meeting of the Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation held in the Birmingham Town Hall. Dealing with 
the attitude of the Opposition to the war, Mr. Chamberlain 
charged the majority of the Liberals with “ gloating over the 
cost of the war”’ because they thought to find therein a lever 
to influence public opinion. But the Little Englanders did 
not understand their countrymen if they thought that 
they were unwilling to bear the cost of a just war. Liberal 
Imperialism, so useful to cover the Radical rout at the Elec- 
tion, had now effaced itself, and a noisy and unpatriotic 
minority had been allowed to usurp the functions of the 
Opposition, encourage the Boers, and delay the pacification 
of South Africa. Mr. Chamberlain in particular indignantly 
referred to the attacks on Sir Alfred Milner, “one of the 
greatest public servants this century has ever had,” and 
denounced the latest development of Pro-Boer tactics in 
regard to the Budget, Army reform, and education. Mr. 
Chamberlain defended the new taxes, denied that any special 
sympathy was due to the coalowners, and pointed out that 
the value of their predictions was seriously discounted by the 
falsification of their gloomy forebodings in regard to th 
Compensation Bill. ‘ 


Mr. Asquith, who presided over the annual dinner of the 
Cambridge University Highty Club last Saturday evening, after 
paying graceful and well-deserved compliments to the guest 
of the evening, Mr. W. S. Robson, K.C., M.P., devoted the 
rest of his speech to answering that of Mr. Chamberlain. A 
few months ago their opponents lamented the absence of 
effective opposition. Butnow when they ventured to criticise 
the Government’s scheme of Army reform and Education 
Bill, Mr. Chamberlain denounced them for their presumptuous 
and unpatriotic attitude. With regard to the Budget, Mr. 
Asquith vigorously repudiated the idea that the Liberals 
sought to make political capital out of the reluctance of the 
people who had urged or approved the war to pay for it. As 
regards the war expenditure, their criticism was that it threw 
far too little on taxation and provided for far too much by 
permanent additions to the Debt. The real seriousness of the 
Budget, he went on, was its revelation of the continuous and 
immense growth of our normal expenditure under a Tory 
Government. No Opposition worthy the name would shirk 
the duty of proclaiming the dangers of this automatic growth. 
In conclusion, Mr. Asquith declared that there never had been 
a louder or clearer call for an effective Opposition, in which 
declaration we entirely agree with him, and appealed to the 
Liberals to close their ranks and strenuously adopt a policy of 
concentration and activity. 


It may interest those of our correspondents and readers 
who are supporters of rifle clubs, and who realise the 
importance of making the general population of this country 
acquainted with the use of the rifle, to know that the Spectator 
is giving a prize to be competed for at Bisley each year by 
rival teams of five drawn from rifle clubs. As the special 
object is to encourage village rifle clubs, no one will be able 
to belong to a competing team unless he is a tyro,—ie., a 
person who has not won a prize before at Bisley. The 
Spectator, we may remind our readers, gave a prize to be shot 
for at Wimbledon some forty years ago—i.e., during the 
original Volunteer movement. Particulars as to the competi- 
tion will be found on page 741. The date of the competition 
this year is Thursday, July 11th. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Becretary of State for War at the time of the shortage. 





New Consols (22) were on Friday 942. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a nee 


THE SEIZURE OF THE “IRISH PEOPLE.” 


E cannot feel satisfied as to the wisdom of the 
seizure and suppression of the issue of the Irish 
newspaper which contained a libel on the King. Needless 
to say, we have no sympathy with the disgraéeful tactics 
of those Irishmen who deliberately employ libellous and 
defamatory statements as weapons in political warfare. 
We condemned those weapons when they were used 
against Lord Spencer, and we condemn them now. In 
truth, they are far more odious when used against the 
King, for he cannot be alleged to have shown any enmity to 
Ireland or to. have taken any part against the Nationalist 
movement, and he is by reason of his position unable to 
defend himself effectively. But because an Irish news- 
paper disgraces itself, and because all self-respecting men 
condemn its action and regard it with disgust and con- 
tempt, it does not follow that it is wise and expedient 
to adopt the extreme measures of suppression taken in the 
case of the Irish People. 


We put the matter solely on the ground of ex- 
pediency. We are quite ready to admit that any’ mem- 
bers of the State, whether or not in the employ of the 
Crown, have a right when a crime is being committed, 
or about to be committed, to step in and prevent 
its commission. We also admit, of course, that the 
publishing of an obscene libel on the King or any 
other person is a crime. Again, we do not for a 
moment suggest that any infringement whatever of our 
liberties has been occasioned by the action of the Dublin 
police acting under the orders of the Government. As Mr. 
Asquith so very properly explained to the House of 
Commons, none of the persons who seized or ordered the 
seizing of the issue can plead any sort of privilege for the 
acts committed by them. They are one and all liable to have 
their conduct challenged in a Court of Law, and to be held 
strictly accountable for their proceedings. The remedy open 
to the proprietors of the newspaper is just as complete as 
if the seizure had been made by the “men in the street.” 
The orders of the Government are no answer, and cannot 
be pleaded. In other words, the proceedings alleged to be 
taken to prevent a crime must be considered and justified 
solely on their merits. But though we hold that there is no 
sort of ground for talking about oppression and tyranny, the 
imitation of Continental methods, and the sacrifice of our 
liberties—on the Continent each individual taking part in 
the proceedings would be able to plead privilege, and 
could not be held personally responsible—and though we 
see no danger to the liberty of the Press, we cannot but 
doubt, as we have said above, the expediency of the action 
taken. It appears to us that the seizure and suppression 
of the issue would only have been justified if the article 
complained of was of so monstrously obscene and foul a 
character that not to stop it would be to allow the country 
to be poisoned with a flood of filth. If it was, then sup- 
pression was not only justifiable, but was the only course 
to be pursued. We have not seen the article, and there- 
fore cannot say from our own knowledge that it was not 
of this character. But as far as we can gather from 
the allusions to the article made in Parliament and else- 
where, it was rather a piece of unsavoury Nationalist 
malignity than obscene in the strict sense,—an article 
base and degraded in tone, and conceived in the vilest 
possible taste, but not calculated to have an influence 
on public morals so marked as to demand summary 
suppression. If this was the nature’ of the article, as we 
think we are right in assuming it was, then it seems to us that 
complete disregard would have been the right way to have 
treated this bawling of vulgar abuse from the gutter. It 
cannot, we think, be seriously contended that any one 
whose opinion is of the slightest value or importance would 
have been influenced by such anattack on the King hadit been 
published. In the first place, only a comparatively small 
number of people would have seen the libel, and of these a 
majority would, no doubt, have passed it by as of no great 
moment,—for the Irish extremists among whom the Irish 
People circulates are too much accustomed to the language 
of vituperation te be greatly moved thereby. In fact, if no 
attention whatever had been paid to the paper or its 
article, it is safe to say that the whole thing would have 


fallen absolutely flat. As it is, however, the fact that 
Irish paper was about to publish, or, indeed, did publish 
—for a certain number of copies were issued—an chee 
libel on the King has been advertised throughout the 
Empire, and the curiosity of millions has been excited 
People on all sides wonder what terrible things the King 
has been wrongfully and falsely accused of, for they feel 
sure that it must have been something very terrible ; 
render suppression necessary. Surely that is not a very 
desirable result to bring about, if in reality there Was 
nothing more than vulgar, ill-conditioned abuse of the kind 
that Nationalists in Ireland or America have often used ag 
part of their means of “making British government jy 
Ireland impossible.” In a word, our feeling is that th 
whole thing has been exaggerated and distorted out of al] 
proportion by the extreme step of a seizure. At the sama 
time, we do not wish to indulge in exaggeration in pressing 
our own view of the matter. No very great and terribls 
harm has been done, we admit, even though a fals 
importance has been attached to a very trumpery affair, 
When a man, say a candidate ora local celebrity, is driving 
through the streets, and a dirty little boy in the gutter 
calls him vulgar names, his friends, if -they are wise, do 
not yell out at the top of their voices that the dirty littl, 
boy is saying the most terrible things. They do not foree 
the whole town to realise the fact by jumping out and 
giving him a licking. Instead they remain severely 
oblivious of the boy in the gutter, and no one thinks of 
saying that they are disloyal to their friend, or wanting 
in’ pluck or good feeling, or indifferent to their friend's 
honour and good name. On the contrary, all reasonable 
people say how wise they were not to make a fuss and 
have a vulgar row over a contemptible urchin. 


We are quite well aware that we shall be told that the 
persons primarily responsible for the Irish Administration 
were placed in a very difficult position by the libel, 
They were very anxious to make the Nationalists 
realise that the King must not be drawn into the party 
scrimmage, and that though officials might be libelled and 
attacked, the game must be played fairly, and there must 
be no striking at a man who could not defend himself and 
who had no sort of responsibility for the acts of the Irish 
Administration. Well, if this was the sort of motive that 
influenced the suppression of the Irish People, as we 
are quite prepared to believe it was, all we can say 
is that it was most unfortunate and mistaken. The only 
way to teach people in Ireland that it is not play. 
ing fair to throw mud at the King is to ignore 
such foul play. If once the King is defended by 
sensational means, he is sure not to be kept out 
of the faction fight, but to be drawn into it. Who 
can doubt, for example, that henceforth when an Insh 
orator or writer is particularly anxious to trail his coat or 
draw attention to himself he will attack the King? A good 
rousing libel on the King will at once become the cheapest 
and easiest way of rising in the scale of patriotism. The 
old methods of advancement by calling the Viceroy or the 
Chief Secretary names will become dull, tedious, and 
old-fashioned, and the smart way to winning a patriot’s 
name will be by abusing the Sovereign. That will be the 
royal road to notoriety. It is strange that this should not 
have been realised, and that the men of experience who 
are responsible for the administration of Irish affairs 
should have fallen into the trap of hitting back when the 
King was attacked. Surely Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham 
have not forgotten how libel has been deliberately used 
again and again as a political weapon, and how it has 
always been best defeated, not by actions at law, but by 
contempt. They must remember the atrocious attacks on 
Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan, and the false and 
hateful mud-throwing of that time. Those charges were 
ignored, and rightly ignored, and not the slightest injury 
accrued to the men assailed. Why could not the attack 
on the King have been treated with equal indifference? 
To our mind, the whole system of “calling names” in- 
dulged in by the Nationalists is as factitious as it is ill- 
bred, and should be absolutely ignored. Why cannot we 
say of these foul-mouthed Nationalists—altering a word 
or two—as Dryden said long ago of one of his gutter 
detractors :— 


“If they scream ‘knave’ and ‘ rascal’ from a garret, 





They do you no more mischief than a parrot”? 
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— 
LORD SALISBURY. 


E are very glad to see that Lord Salisbury - has 

~ yeturned with health so re-established that he is 
able to make speeches. There have been much too few of 
them. His colleagues in the Cabinet, with the partial 
exception of Mr. Chamberlain, have avoided speaking out- 
of-doors, and on many subjects of the gravest moment— 
the War, our policy in China, the state of the finances, the 
reorganisation of the Army—opinion has been left to form 
itself without guidance or help from those leaders to 
whom the democracy looks for light. That is a distinct 
mischief, if only because the irresponsible speakers and 
ournalists who fill up the gap are necessarily so divided 
that the public becomes at moments bewildered by the 
unending conflict of opinions, and feels as if it had no 
Jeadership at all. Ministers do not understand how much 
more formative their speeches are when they will exert 
themselves than those of ordinary politicians, how much 
more effectual is the breeze they produce in clearing away 
foc. Among them much the most effective is the Premier, 
and this not only because he is Premier, though that 
helps, but because he speaks with decision and definite- 
ness, and has in his speeches the note which critics define 
as distinction and thinkers as authority. He is not, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, always combating an opponent. — He 
does not leave the impression that there are many opinions, 
and nobody knows which is right, but states what in his 
belief is the right one as if it were a constituent part 
of the facts. You gain the impression of listening to a 
great man who even on great subjects has a formed 
opinion, upon which he is sure to act when the time for 
tion comes. He is, that is, a leader, and not a mere 
adviser; a Judge, not counsel for your side. Take his 
little speech in the Lords on Tuesday on temperance 
legislation. There is probably no subject in this country 
on which so many platitudes are uttered, or on which 
speakers are so anxious to avoid giving offence, and there- 
fore make half-promises which they know all the while 
they never will be able to realise. Everybody knows quite 
well that until opinion and habits have ¢hanged the 
British people intend to continue drinking alcohol, as they 
have done for so many ages, and that drastic legislation 
against the trade in it is therefore impossible; but still 
every speaker speaks on the assumption that somehow 
some such legislation is immediately at hand. They argue 
for it or against it, but never describe it as one of the 
things which it is useless to discuss because the time is 
not yet ripe. Lord Salisbury adopts a more courageous 
course. He lets his real opinion be seen, and it is a 
definite one, that no legislation upon the subject can be 
fruitful till the people have made up their minds, that 
they have not made up their minds as yet, and that until 
they have, reformers, however noble their aims, must leave 
the matter to be treated as one for individual deci- 
sion, must leave the people, in fact, at liberty, without 
attempting coercion, direct or indirect,—the mode of 
treatment, adds Lord Salisbury, which in so many depart- 
ments of effort has hitherto been successful. You might 
as well, he evidently thinks, try to legislate a religion into 
acceptance as try to legislate abstinence from alcohol. 
There is no possibility of mistaking what he means, and 
though with English politeness he “speaks for himself 
alone,” the speech ends for the duration of his Ministry 
an agitation which until the people move, and move 
strongly on their own initiative, must of necessity be 
sterile, 

Or take his speech on Monday to the Nonconformist 
Unionist Association. He gives out four opinions, and 
each one is so expressed as to be formative. There is 
doubt in some minds whether the war in South Africa is 
so far just that the Boers were the aggressors, whether, 
that is, they really intended to terminate British rule. 
They certainly did, says the Premier, “for besides 
violating English frontiers, these very innocent persons 
had laid up the most appalling accumulation of military 
weapons in order to accomplish this unintended attack. I 
think it would require more than ordinary charity to 
believe that this was not the result of a long conspiracy. 
It has now become an ordinary thing when you open your 
paper in the morning to see that so many hundreds of 


been accumulated -by long foresight, with the intention of 
attacking the colonies and the subjects of our Sovereign.” 
That opinion may be accurate or inaccurate, though we 
have no doubt ourselves that it is the former, but it is at 
least weighty. If accurate, it not only justifies our action, 
but shows that our action was ultimately inevitable. We 
must at some time or other have resisted men who for 
years had accumulated at vast expense unparalleled means 
of aggression. There is an immense mass, again, of fluid 
opinion as to the degree of independence which ought to 
be left to the Boers. None, says Lord Salisbury, for “the 
one precaution—the one result of the war on which, what- 
ever efforts you have to make, you have to insist is that 
this danger to which by a long-prepared conspiracy we 
have been exposed shall not be a danger to which our 
children or our children’s children shall’ be exposed.” 
There is a fierce dispute as to whether the war, with its 
disasters and its protraction, has or has not depreciated the 
repute of the kingdom in the eyes of foreign nations. “It 
has exposed many weaknesses,” says Lord Salisbury, “ to 
ourselves, but to our neighbours it has made us formidable. 
They thought we should never again go to war; I know it 
from my experience in the Foreign Office” :-— 


‘When I was at the Foreign Office—I was there a long time— 
I used not infrequently to hear suggestions that our time had 
passed by, that our star was set, that we were living upon the 
benefit of the valour of those who had gone before us and upon 
successes in which we had had no active share, and that if 
we meant to keep our place in the world new exertions were 
necessary. I need not say that I heard those suggestions 
with no kind of sympathy and with something of contempt. It is 
true that there had been spread about in the world the im- 
pression that we should never fight again, and that every adver- 
sary had only to press hardly and boldly upon us to be certain 
that we should yield. It was a gross miscalculation on their 
part. I have no doubt that the converse is true, and now that 
we have shown what powers we can exercise, what qualities we 
can display, how really we can copy the brilliant example of those 
who have gone before us, that the power of England is not only 
illustrated by the example, but that it is safer—that the cause of 
peace is now more secure than it was before the strength of 
England was conclusively shown. Make what deductions you 
will, lament as you will—and I heartily concur with you—as to 
the sacrifices we have been forced to make, still it is now a great 
achievement that there is no Great Power in the world but 
knows that if it defies the might of England, it defies one of the 
most formidable enemies it could possibly defy.” 


That may be a misreading of the facts, though we believe 
it strictly true, but how heavy is the import of those 
words, how completely they dispose of a thousand hopes 
and fears,—hopes of our enemies, fears among the more 
timorous of our own people. They have the weight of 
acts, and, indeed, are acts of statesmanship, just as much 
as if Prince Bismarck had spoken them or the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 


It is this largeness and definiteness of view, justified as 
it is by largeness and definiteness of policy, which has 
given Lord Salisbury such a place in the eyes of his 
countrymen that even his opponents usually exempt him, 
as a sort of King, from their more virulent censures. That 
place is a rather singular one. His is not the admiration 
which was called out by Lord Beaconsfield’s genius, much 
less the devotion which Mr. Gladstone, “lord of the golden 
mouth and smiting eyes,” contrived to excite; but it is a 
quiet, reposeful confidence that under Lord Salisbury 
things will not go very wrong; that he will do nothing 
rash and nothing unworthy of England; that, in fact, he 
is a sufficient leader who can be followed even by the 
unenthusiastic without hesitation or fear. Even the 
other side do not think that he will ever land them in 
a ditch, or deny that if they cannot be governed by the 
men of their choice, they would rather have him than 
another. No doubt Lord Salisbury is a little protected by 
the malignant and unreasoning hate which all Radicals feel 
for Mr. Chamberlain ; but still that is a great position, and 
it would be more solid still, if that is possible, if the 
Premier would more often address the people, who, like 
every democracy in troublous times, are sighing for 
cuidance which shall be something more than contro- 
versial. Though the pillar be of cloud they will follow, 





thousands of rounds of ammunition have been dug out of 
the ground. Well, they did not grow there; they have 


if only it proves its right to lead by leading of its own 
volition. 
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WHAT IS A SOLDIER? 


URING the past week some thirty or forty speeches 
have been made about the Army, and mazy mil- 
lions of feet of paper have been covered with print 
recording, criticisins, and explaining those speeches. How 
many Lundreds of thousands of people have read, or partly 
read, those speeches it is impossible to say, for more people 
talk about the debates than read them. Still, the amount 
of reading, talking, and writing about the Army during 
the week has been prodigious. But amid this hubbub of 
words, how many people, we wonder, have asked them- 
selves or their neighbours “ What is a soldier?” or stopped 
to think what is the real and essential nature of the human 
basis on which the discussion ultimately rests? ‘ What is 
a pound?” was the question Sir Robert Peel put to the 
House of Commons in one of the most famous of his 
financial speeches. We wish that in the present House of 
Commons some one had been found to ask “ What is a 
soldier ? ” and so had brought the discussion back to reality 
and common-sense. If only our public men could be made 
to clear their minds on that subject, the cause of true 
military reform would be immensely benefited, and we 
should have a much better chance of seeing our Army 
placed on a really satisfactory basis. 

What is a soldier? The question is habitually answered 
in a dozen different ways. If we are to judge by the plans 
they advocate, the ideals they set up, and the attitude they 
adopt towards the Army generally, it is evident that a large 
body of Britons would reply by saying that in the first 
place a soldier is aman who is not less than 5 ft. 6in. in 
height. Others appear to believe that a soldier is a man 
who measures so much round the chest or who weighs so 
many pounds avoirdupois. Others, again, evidently hold 
that a soldier is a person who wears a particular kind of 
dress in a particular way, and who knows how to polish 
buttons and to lay on “blanco” with special smoothness 
and neatness,—in fact, they think that a soldier is 
essentially a man in uniform. Yet others regard him as 
a man who at the sound of certain words performs 
certain muscular actions with precision, who assumes 
with correctness “‘the position of the soldier” as 
laid down in the Drill Book—‘eyes looking to the 
front, chin slightly drawn in,’ &c.—and who keeps step 
and maintains his place in complicated evolutions with 
the skill of a ballet-dancer. Another school holds a soldier 
to be a man who salutes with frequency and alertness, 
who observes an exact ritual in regard to his kit and 
accoutrements, and whose obedience to orders is so perfect 
as to be automatic and mechanical rather than the product 
of individual thought and volition. But though all these 
views are held (we will not say expressed in words, for 
though men hold them and act upon them, they do not, of 
course, put them forth in plain terms),we venture to assert 
that they none of them afford the true answer. They none 
of them, that is, express the essential quality of the soldier, 
the sine qué non, the quality without which the soldier is 
not a soldier. The only answer to the question, “ What is a 
soldier? ” which gives the essential, the sine-qui-non quality 

is the answer, “A man who can kill other men with 
rifle-fire.” A soldier isa rifleman. A man may be able 
to Kili other men with rifle-fire and not be a perfect or a 
reasonably efficient or even a useful soldier, but unless 
he can kill with the rifle he is not a soldier at all. A man 
may be a splendid marcher, he may be trained to take 
cover with extraordinary skill, he may be an expert at 
digging trenches, his drill may be perfect, his power of 
turning himself out smart and clean and with all his 
belongings in the most perfect order may be miraculous, 
and yet if he cannot shoot with a rifle he is no soldier. 
Tinagine an army composed of men possessing all the quali- 
ties we have enumerated except the power of shooting, and 
then imagine another composed of men who could all 
kill with the rifle but had only that gift. Both 
would be very bad armies, no doubt, but who would 
hesitate to declare that the riflemen were the soldiers, and 
the other army, though composed of very accomplished men, 
were without the thing which is essential to soldiers ? 
Needless to say, we do not insist that the true answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is a soldier?” is,—“A man who 
ean kill with the rifle,’ merely as a piece of dialectical 


—— 


realise it, we shall never get a true reform of the Arm 

Rifle-shooting must be the foundation-stone on which the 
Army rests. On that foundation must be built up . 
superstructure which seems, and in a sense is, as important 
as the foundation, but we must always remember that 
though there can be no superstructure without a founda. 
tion, there can be a foundation without a superstructure 
Having laid the foundation of rifle-shooting and answered 
the question, ‘“‘ What is a soldier?” with the reply, “4 
rifleman,” let us next ask and try to answer the 
| question, “ What is a fully qualified soldier?” §o many 
things are necessary to make, we will not say the perfect 
soldier, but the soldier who shall be able to render his 
ability to use the rifle fully effective, that it is difficult 
to know which to name first. In our opinion, the 
most important quality that can be laid on the foundation 
of rifle-shooting is that of discipline,—using the word iy 
its widest sense. The rifleman must be not only willing 
but able to give an instant, and what is more, an intelli. 
| gent, obedience to the orders of those above him. Hg 
| must obey, and he must also, if possible, seize the object 
| of the order, and obey not like a machine, but like 
thinking man. He must, that is, not be hypnotised by 
formal drill into a mechanical obedience, but must 
give an obedience which is co-operative, and not 
merely passive. Next to this moral essential we should 
put for the modern soldier the hunter and scout qualities, 
—the ability to take cover, to watch the enemy and his 
movements, to see without being seen, and to take intel. 
ligent advantage of all means of protection from the 
enemys fire while at the same time pressing his own 
advance. Next, the soldier should be able to use the 
spade, and be capable of rapidly constructing protective 
works which, though effective, shall be almost invisible to 
theenemy. These are qualities for use in the fighting 
line. 'To get him into the fighting line the soldier must as 
far as possible be endowed with the gift of mobility. He 
must be good at marching, but he must also be able to 
| make use of other forms of transport if and when they 
| become available. A soldier must be able to ride a horse 
| should it be possible to provide him with that means of 
| getting over the ground, and further, he must be able to 
look after his horse if he gets one. Again, he should be 
able to ride and mend a bicycle if fortune should 
enable his Colonel to “commandeer” a thousand bicycles 
and so turn a three days’ march into a day’s march. But 
though this disciplined rifleman who can stalk, scout, and 
dig, and also ride either horse or bicycle if required, will 
already be of great use in war, he can no doubt be im- 
proved by the addition of certain other things,—accom- 
plishments rather than essentials, but none the less of 
importance. If he is given a physical training which 
makes his frame and his muscles hike those of an athlete, 
he will no doubt endure longer and shoot more steadily 
than if he has had no physicaldrill Furthermore, if he is 
something of a gymnast, he will, if he is making a rapid 
advance on foot, be able to surmount obstacles with much 
greater ease. It will clearly, for example, be good for him 
to be a swimmer. Again, if he has learnt the handling of 
a bayonet, his enemy will fear the chance that he may get 
to close quarters more than it the same enemy knows that 
he has no skill with the bayonet. Lastly, if the soldier 
happens to be an expert at drill in close formation, he and 
ten thousand men like him may be able to get through the 
narrow streets of a great city more quickly and with far less 
confusion than if he has no practice at moving in close 
order. 

It comes, then, to this. A soldier, whether he belongs 
to the horse or the foot, is first and foremost a rifleman. 
Including and in addition to that the prime qualities of 
the soldier may be roughly enumerated as follows. He 
must be :— 

(1) A rifieman. 

(2) A disciplined man. 

(3) A man capable of stalking, scouting, and taking 
advantage of cover. 

(4) A man who can use the spade and pick-axe. 

(5) A man who can ride and look after either a horse 
or a bicycle. 

(6) A man who possesses some gymnastic training. 

(7) A man who has the power of moving rapidly and 
without unnecessary friction in close order. 

















analysis. We insist on the fact because unless and until 
people not merely admit the fact with their lips but 





Strange as it may seem to some persons, the way in which 
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he soldier is dressed, the manner in which he cuts away 
= hand when he salutes, the exact occasions when he 
- the angle at which his heels meet when he 
ssumes “ the position of the soldier,” and so forth, do not 
2 lly go to the building up of a soldier. He may be 
wtb to do none of these things and yet be a very capable 
sidier. We do not, however, desire to weary our readers 
> this score. All we want to insist on at the present 
moment is the necessity for keeping in mind the really 
important things that go to make up a soldier, and chief 
among these,—rifle-shooting. Unless and until we secure 
men who can shoot to kill with the rifle, and not merely 
let off their guns, we have not really got an army of 
gdldiers, hut only of neatly dressed theatrical supers. We 
might have in training a large number of smart young 
men with splendid ideals as to personal cleanliness, with 
rfect habits of neatness and order, and with a most en- 


raging Way of saluting their superior officers, but for all 


that they would not be soldiers unless they could also 
shoot. They might be very admirable specimens of 
humanity, splendid survivals of the pikemen of Elizabeth 
or of the crusading chivalry of the Plantagenets, but not 
soldiers. Fortunately most of our men can now shoot 
fairly, but let us keep fast to that, and not lose hold of the 
sine qua non because we are charmed or bewildered by the 
mere graces and accomplishments of soldiering. 


salutes ’ 





THE NIGHTMARE OF GERMANY. 


T must be very horrid, from one point of view, to be a 
German. We English constantly forget it, because 

we at once admire and slightly dread the action of the 
German Emperor, but no people are anything like so 
dangerously situated as the Germans, who at three days’ 
notice may all be fighting for their lives. We English get 
panies occasionally, but we have always a secret confidence 
in the sea. The Austrians have many troubles, but 
they have only one foreign enemy, and a friend whom 
they regard as almost irresistibly strong. The French are 
nervous, but they can be invaded only from one side, and 
besides their frequent historic success against that enemy, 
they trust in an ally, who they think will make the 
invaders always dread an attack in rear. 


West, in each case by the mightiest armies of Europe, 


separated from them only by frontiers which in history | 


have always been successfully passed. Within the last 
few days, it is said, the German Staff have reported 
inperfect defences on the Eastern side. The Russian 
Army, they say, is so distributed that if the Czar ever 
gave the order great bodies of cavalry could, almost. with- 
out twenty-four hours’ warning, enter Germany, and be 
followed immediately by still more formidable masses of 
infantry. Just think what that means. It means not 
that “Russia would be opposed to Germany,” which is 
the way diplomatists and journalists put it, but that the 
most numerous Army im the world, drawn from a 
population three times that of Germany, would be on Ger- 
man soil ravaging, shooting, burning, levying contributions, 
and, to give it its full credit, fighting desperately hard. 
Victory might remain with German science, but the loss 
of life in a succession of Zorndortis would be something 
appalling. A nation in arms, however brave, feels whole- 
sile slaughter, more especially when it is inflicted by a 
race which it thinks, justly or unjustly, less civilised than 
iself. Tussian generals are probably not equal to 
Geman, but they know how to make their men move 
forward and remain firm, and destroying men who accept 
destruction rather than retire is always terrible work. 
Russia, therefore, always appears to Germans a most 
formidable Power, and, as they well know, at the moment 
when this unparalleled exertion was required of them in 
the East they would be flooded from the West by an Army 
which has for thirty years been organised with a view to 
this very contingency, which has a great defeat to avenge, 
aud which is probably better supplied than any army ever 
was. It may be said that Germany also has a great ally, 
and that is true; but this great ally is hampered by con- 
stitutional slowness, has throughout history had a habit of 
getting defeated, and might not under certain circum- 
stances be completely zealous. It is not the interest of the 
Hapsburgs that the Hohenzollerns should be crushed ; but 
to see them suffer a little, to make them feel how important 


But the Germans | 
are liable to invasion at once from the East and from the | 





Ausiria is to their safety, cannot, if Royal personages are 
human, be altogether disagreeable. The Germans feel as 
if at first they would have to depend upon their own 
strength alone, and as if the strain for a time might be 
more than human nature could endure. 

We are pressing this consideration just now, not only 
because the reported swing of the German Army towards 
the East is in itself an interesting movement, but because 
we believe this political nightmare greatly to influence all 
German politics. The people are almost compelled to 
doubt the wisdom of a world-policy which may plant 
abroad forces which, as they cannot but see, may be 
urgently required at home. They cannot but question 
whether a great Navy is not something of a burden when 
the battle in which their homes will be involved must be 
fought out on land, and when an aggrandised and costly 
field artillery may be their best defence. They can hardly 
avoid thirsting for news that Great Britain and Russia are 
embroiled, and the cloud therefore lifted for the time from 
their own prospect. That, it must be acknowledged, is 
not an amiable idea, but still if a lion threatened one the 
sight of a quarrel between that lion and an elephant would 
not, however kind one might be, be altogether unpleasing. 
And, above all, they are forced to watch with unsleeping 
jealousy any policy of their Government which may give 
offence to Kussia, or strengthen that party within Russia 
which ceaselessly argues that as Russia cannot be invaded 
and has now an ally of the first force, she should take 
advantage of her opportunity, and at all events reduce 
this threatening Power which is so arrogant, and which by 
its mere existence limits the expansion of Russia in any 
direction except the farthest East. Even internally the 
nightmare has its effect, the strongest Liberals feeling that 
Germany, through this danger, needs the coherence of an 
armed camp, and must keep its organisation in essence 
like that of an army, with an executive which, when neces- 
sary, can act without the deliberation or the criticism so 
valuable in countries of a happier geographical position. 

There is another point upon which their failure to 
recognise that position makes Englishmen a lttle unjust 
to Germans. We have alla slight feeling that they are 
| pipeclayed, that they like the severity of their conscription 
and their diseipline, and would not modify them greatly if 
they could. No doubt that is partly true, the drill of 
three generations, with the view of honour which it has 
produced, having permanently affected opinion; but the 
rock upon which the German military system rests is 
black necessity. No German’s home can be made safe 
| without a prodigious Army, an Army unprocurable by 
wages; and even that Army, vast as it is, would not be 
suflicient security but for a professional perfection which 
makes it superior to enemies far beyond itself in the 
numbers who can be drawn together for battle. Taking 
the fighting class as 6 per cent. of the nation, Germany 
has only three millions of warriors, against nine and a 
half millions who might be opposed to her, and the differ- 
ence can only be made up by incessant attention, rigid 
drill, and a certain military tone infused into the whole 
life of the nation. Everybody, to take a single 
illustration familiar to all Germans, must not only 
be ordered, but be ready, to give up his horse if 
the cavalry require the beast, or to obey with a cer- 
tain willingness any other requisition. We say our 
| free system is better, and it is under our circumstances; but 
if five millions of armed enemies could enter Lincolnshire 
at will, while another two millions were divided from 
Hampshire by no sea, we take it that the young man who 
resisted conscription would be deemed a traitor, and that 
the only criticism tolerated on the organisation of the 
Army would be criticism intended to make it more eflicient. 
Freedom on that subject would be given up with many 
sighs and much reluctance, but it would be given up. We 
did give it up as regards the Navy during the great war, 
and the Americans gave it up in their civil contest. If we 
were in such a geographical situation we should all be 
Borderers, all aware of danger, and all terribly impatient 
of anything which impeded, or threatened, or weakened 
the preparations we should make whereby danger could be 
permanently averted. We should wish all men to click 
their heels when they bowed, not because clicking is nice, 
but because it would be a sign that the clicker had imbibed 
a training which made of him an efficient defender of our 
homes. It is his home, and not merely country, for which 
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the German fights, and a sense of that, if long continued, 
solidifies opinion, sometimes, it may be, into strange forms, 
but always into a concrete that it is hard again to reduce 
to powder. 





‘ bd e 
SPEECH AND TIME. 


Mo of the proposals made for economising Parlia- 
mentary time make shipwreck on the fact that 
Members do not greatly mind its being wasted. Indeed, it 
ig not very easy to say why they should mind a result which, 
while it is so familiar that it has ceased to shock them, 
does, on the whole, minister to their comfort. After all, 
a man does not always take the trouble and pay the money 
which entrance into the House of Commons involves from 
pure love of his country. Considering the public form of the 
exceptional few with whom this is the sole motive, we may 
perhaps be thankful that it is not universal. To stand a 
contested election—to stand more than one probably before 
he succeeds—from pure patriotism,a man must usually have 
a rooted conviction that he is in possession of a panacea for 
every national ailment, and we know but too well what this 
means. Where this heroic sentiment is not present Members 
like to have their work tempered, and what can temper 
work so effectually as wasting time over it? While this 
process is going on there is no need to be too punctual in 
their attendance. They can slip away to dinner without 
getting into the black books of the Whips because it is 
well known tat So-and-so and So-and-so are going to 
speak, and they can be trusted to postpone the division 
until the diners-out are back in their places. If they only 
spoke for a fixed number of minutes, the supply of oratory 
might run short and the division bell ring just when the 
after-dinner cigarette was being lighted two miles off. This 
was possibly the reason which led one hundred and seven- 
teen Members to vote against Sir J. Dimsdale’s Motion on 
Tuesday. They can hardly have valued the privilege of 
listening to any man who can arrange to have the Speaker’s 
eye caught for as many minutes or hours as he chooses to go 
on, but they do value the privilege of being away from the 
House while he is speaking. At all events, this seems a 
better reason for voting against the Motion than most of 
those which were alleged in favour of rejecting it. 

The real cause of the present duration of so many 
speeches was in part explained by Mr. Emmott. Some of 
the blame does lie at the door of the Member's con- 
stituents, and at that of the “ descriptive reporters who con- 
trive to make their accounts of debates so much more 
interesting to those outside than they are to those present.” 
Constituents do like to feel that they have got something 
for their money—in view of a possible breach of privilege, 
we hasten to add that we are not thinking of any cash 
transaction—and what is the use of sending a representa- 
tive to Parliament if he never opens his mouth when he 
gets there? The Member feels that he is only doing what 
js expected of him. Duty and interest are the twin thorns 
which do not allow him to keep his seat through a whole 
debate. Perhaps, however, even these stimulants would 
be inadequate but for the kindly veil which the reporters 
draw over the actual effort. Neither he nor his con- 
stituents, it may be, could endure to read his remarks in the 
unadorned stammer in which they were presented to the 
House. As it is, when the speaker reads his speech the 
next afternoon—in the local paper which has been for- 
warded to him by express—he is surprised at himself. 
‘You never know,’ he says, ‘what you can do till you 
try. If you had asked me when I sat down, I should 
have said that I had made rather a mess of it, and 
now look at that!’ Still, the constituents would 
be as well satisfied, the reporters would be as kind, 
if speeches were short as they are when they are long. 
You have accounted, it may be said, for the number of 
speeches, but why need they be long? Indeed, if they 
were shorter there might be more of them, and so more 
constituents would be pleased, and reporters would have 
more frequent opportunities of covering a multitude of 
oratorical sins. Surely they who argue in this way can 
never have spoken themselves. If they had they would 
know that to the ineffectual speaker, if it is hard to rise, it 
is far harder to sit down. He has heard or read that the 
great thing, if you are a beginner—and the average 
Member of Parliament is in this respect a beginner all his 


he do this if he only could. But the point is a perf 
will-o’-the-wisp. It is continually escaping him, until 
last, possibly, he remembers that he made it withoy 
noticing it in his opening sentence. Then perhaps }, 
does come to an end—in despair; but the discovery 
long in making, and meanwhile the minutes run on fe 
he makes a long speech in vainly trying to make a short 
one. Ifa twenty minutes rule were set up, the result a 
the first throw-off would be that the majority of speakers 
would never say what they intended to say. 

But this is really the strongest argument in fayoyy of 
Sir J. Dimsdale’s proposal. It would immensely js, 
the level of Parliamentary speaking. Men would learn } 
degrees to prune their words, and to make their point, o 
such approach to a point as is given them to make, with 
no useless expenditure of time. Many more people harg 
something to say than is generally supposed. What Spoils 
their speeches is the amount of time they spend in saying 
nothing. I see, the listener says to himself, what he js 
driving at, but why doesn’t he say it and have done with 
it? That is precisely what the unfortunate orator js 
craving to do, but too often it is also what he is quits 
unable to do. If he knew that he would have to sit down in 
twenty minutes, whether he had done it or not, the 
influence on his flow of words—if “flow” can be applied 
to anything so hesitating and intermittent—would in the 
end be most salutary. He would learn to say what he had 
to say, and what lesson is there that is more rare} 
mastered? Lord Hugh Cecil, who has that kindly toler. 
ance which those who can speak often have for those who 
cannot, gave on Tuesday a very just description of the 
purpose of Parliamentary debate. It is not, he said, to 
compress into a few words the substance of an utter. 
ance. It is “to enlighten discussion, to enrich ideas, to 
instruct the public mind.” But are any of these ends 
attained by a succession of long speeches which am 
mostly a repetition of arguments already used in the 
debate? Supposing that each speaker had to conform 
to a time limit, he would be forced to pay some attention 
to what had been said by previous speakers in the hope of 
discovering something that he could call his own. This 
necessity might even in the end diminish the number of 
Members taking part in a debate. Repetition is more 
readily condoned when old and new matter are hopelessly 
intermixed. 


Mr. Parker Smith argued that the Motion was really 
directed against bores, and drew from this the conclusion 
that it ought to be extended to Ministers and ex-Ministers. 
We wish that we could honestly differ from him on this 
point. Sir J. Dimsdale did his best to confuse the issue 
by citing Sir William Harcourt as a flagrant offender. 
Unfortunately for his argument, Sir William Harcourt is 
one of the half-dozen Members who invariably raise the 
level of any debate in which they take part. If he is 
wrong in his aims or inconclusive in his arguments, he 
is always happy in his points. He can make the House 
think when he chooses, and he can make it laugh when 
it serves his purpose. But not all Ministers nor all ex 
Ministers have these useful gifts, and we do not see why 
they should be permitted to abuse the absence of them. 
It would be easy for a Front Bench to arrange among 
its own members which should take such-and-such 
part of the case which they jointly have to defend. This 
restriction has been rendered more necessary of late years 
by the increasing size of Cabinets. When thirteen was 
considered a lucky number, there was a greater chance 
that every Minister would: be able to make speeches of a 
quality that no one would wish to shorten. It is different 
now that Cabinets run to twenty, and include Ministers to 
whom the House is quite willing to listen when they are 
stating the views of their Departments, but would willingly 
see sit down when the business part of their speech is over 
and the eloquence begins. The exemption of the mover 
of Bills or Resolutions from the operation of the restriction 
would leave ample time for statement and explanation, 
and in learning to make their speeches shorter even 
Ministers might find that they had made them better. 
Mr. Ritchie drew an alarming picture of the new 
facilities for obstruction which Sir J. Dimsdale’s sug- 
gestion would furnish. As soon ‘as a Member had spoken 
for twenty minutes another would rise and move that 
he be heard for a second twenty minutes, and to this 





life—is to make your point and stop, and how gladly would 





possibly an amendment would be moved fixing some 
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longer or shorter limit. No doubt if this kind of thing 
were permitted the last state of the House of Commons 
would be worse than the first, but we can see no necessity 
for anything of the kind. When the majority of the 
House was clearly anxious to hear more of a speech 
than the rule permitted, it would be easy to enact that 
one Motion to that effect should be allowed, which should 
fix no further limit and -be voted on without debate by 
Members rising in their places. Mr. Ritchie does not 
deny that something of the sort may have to be done 
“eventually” if the length to which some men use their 
opportunities of keeping vthers silent goes on increasing. 
It seems tous that the “ eventuality” to which Mr. Ritchie 
looks forward is already with us. 








FAITH. 

0 many men of the present day faith appears, as it did to 
the man in the parable, as a hidden treasure,—to obtain 
it they would sacrifice all that they have. Like the Jews 
and Greeks of the Corinthian Church, they require a sign and 
geek after knowledge. They rush to scientific men to hear 
about miracles, and to historians that they may witness the 
weighing of evidence. Science and history, like art, are long, 
life is short, death pursues and faith eludes them,—they have 
sought early but they have not found. Is it not possible 
that they have mistaken what faith is and have looked 
for it too far afield? St. Paul, when he tried to 
steady the wavering faith of the intellectual Corinthians, 
threw down, as it were, his intellectual arms altogether, 
realising that among such gladiators of controversy 
as the Greek learning could produce they were power- 
less to help him. The Church in Corinth was divided, 
some saying “I am of Paul,’ some “I am of Apollos,” 
some “I am of Christ.” Some, as we gather from the Epistle, 
trusted in ceremonies and were very superstitious, while 
others renounced the supernatural altogether, declaring that 
“there is no resurrection,’ no new birth, unless in a moral 
sense, in which case it “is past already.” To quiet this 
strife of tongues, to ease these searchings of heart, St. Paul 
came “in weakness and fear and trembling,’ and offered to 
them all alike “the foolishness of the thing preached,” that 
their “faith might not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God”; and he resolved to know nothing among 
them but “ Christ and Him crucified,” by which phrase we sup- 
pose him to have meant that he would set forth only the pre- 
cepts of Christ unsupported, as they were, by the arguments 
of human wisdom and the humiliating fact of His crucifixion 
end apparent failure, out of which two things would spring, 
ho knew, the strongest moral impetus the world had ever 
received, the surest hope of immortality mankind had ever 
known. For, he said, the “ foolishness” which is “of God is 
wiser than men and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” At the time of St. Paul it was said by the Greeks 
thut “at Corinth you may learn and hear even from inani- 
mate objects, so great are the treasures of learning and 
literature in every direction.” Speaking of the Apostle’s 
teaching in that city, Dean Stanley says that its simplicity 
“was a rebuke to the superstitious cravings of the Oriental 
and the Jew, and also to the intellectual demands of the 
European Greek. The charm which the former found in 
outward miracles the latter sought in theories of philosophy. 
The subtleties of discussion which had appeared already in 
the numerous schools of Greek speculation, and which 
appeared afterwards in the theologicai divisions of the third 
and fourth centuries, needed not now, as in the time of 
Socrates, to be put down by a truer philosophy, but by some- 
thing which should give them fact instead of speculation, 

flesh and blood instead of words and theories.” 

According to Dean Stanley, and, so far as we can find, his 
dictum has never been reversed, the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians are the earliest of the Christian Scriptures 
written within thirty years of the passing away of our Lord 
and before the oral tradition of His teaching had been com. 
mitted to paper. It is a noticeable thing that St. Paul, while the 
tradition was still fresh, while its proportions were still perfect 
in the minds of those to whom he must have talked, should have 
been so struck by the element of simplicity in Christianity; and 
We cannot but be impressed by this same element as we read 
the far less perfect account of the “good news” which has 


been preserved for us. Our Lord, we may remember, thanks 





God at the beginning of His ministry that the greatest 
revelation of His spirit should have been “ hidden from the 
wise and prudent and revealed to babes.” St. Paul most 
likely had this saying in his mind when he tells the Greeks 
that “the world in its wisdom knew not God.” Again, Christ 
continually points to childhood as if the lessons to be learned 
from the eager simplicity of children were an essential part 
of His teaching. He never displays the least subtlety of 
dialectic, and seldom upholds a precept by an argument, 
but almost always makes a frank appeal to the moral instinct 
of men, to the “commandment which ye have had from the 
beginning,’—to the light of conscience which is in men of 
single mind rather than to the light of reason. “Take heed,” 
he says, “that the light which is in you be not darkness.” 
Apparently this light is not so much something which we are 
to work to obtain, as something which we are to dread to 
lose. All Christ’s teaching suggests that goodness is some- 
how more inherent than evil in human nature. The fact that 
He seems to have concurred in, or at least never to have 
disputed, the general belief of the age in demoniacal posses- 
sion, certainly supports this theory. In contradiction to the 
so-called “evangelical” doctrine of natural depravity, our 
Lord distinctly implies that children are born good, and His 
sternest condemnations are reserved for those who lead them 
astray. He says “Become as children,” with very little 
explanation,—far less than nowadays we desire. Yet hitherto 
the Church has not spent much thought on His meaning,— 
singularly little, considering how reiterated is His teaching on 
the subject, and how directly it appeals to men’s hearts. 
He does not explain why the pure in heart are blessed, or 
in what sense they shall see God, but “the Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit”; and we all know that even if there 
were no God to see, a good man is in some very true sense 
more blessed than a bad one. No sane man is without a 
conscience,—that is, without a witness within himself to the 
kingdom of God. It is to this kingdom within us to which 
Christ bids us surrender allegiance, without calculation of 
earthly consequences, not even “ fearing them which kill the 
body and afterwards have no more which they can do.” In 
this surrender lies the germ of faith, and a faith thus gene. 
rated is the only faith which can save a man’s character, 
Without it he may be convinced of every miracle in the Bible 
as firmly as he is convinced of the miracle of this year’s 
spring, and yet’ such ‘ertainty may be utterly dead and un- 
productive, the mere summing up of certain items of intellec- 
tual conviction. Religion cannot consist in a calculation of 
probabilities, however accurately worked out. Such intellec- 
tual exercises belong to the Wisdom of the world, not the 
simplicity of the “thing preached.” Christ’s counsels 
against giving way to anxiety, against “thinking before- 
hand what ye shall speak,’ His warnings against the 
Seribes and Pharisees, all suggest to us to preserve 
a simple attitude of mind, just as His injunction to 
think little about dress and food, always making them 
subordinate to health—* is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment?”—suggests a simple manner of 
living. Salvation comes to men through an ideal, not 
through an argument, and if a man has Christ for his ideal he 
has “ believed on Him,” and he that believes has “ that which 
shall raise him up at the last day,” that is, he has begun a 
spiritual life in obedience to a power outside himself in which 
he has faith, To use our Lord’s simile, he has obtained the 
small grain of seed whose powers of development are not 
understood by man. 


Many people who are not accounted “spiritually minded” 
are, nevertheless, led by the Spirit. A “spiritual mind” too 
often means a keen interest in religious controversy. The 
captain of a sinking ship who, some years ago, gave up the 
last place in the last boat to a little stowaway, whose very 
existence he bad been unaware of two minutes before, showed 
“the same mind which was in Christ,” whether he had been 
accustomed to s4y unto Him, “ Lord, Lord,” or not. And the 
stewardess on board the ‘Stella,’ who gave up her lifebelt toa 
lady passenger on whom it had been her duty to attend, 
obeyed an impulse which we can only consider to have been 
divine, and which controlled in an instant the inborn instinct 
of human nature, the instinct of self-preservation. These 
people were not actuated by the “ wisdom of the world,” .but 
by the “ power of God”’ Probably both gave up their lives 
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for the sake of their moral inferiors,—for the sake of two 
persons who would be less use in the world than they. But it 
is by such unreasonable actions, by such divine folly as these 
people committed, that a nation is made great, and the equally 
unreasoning admiration which they awake in the hearts cf 
men is a greater testimony to the truth of Christianity than 
any that can be evoked by “the Scribes and disputers of this 
world.” 





THE MOTIVES OF MILLIONAIRES. 

T is quite possible that American millionaires may become, 
without exactly intending it, great nuisances in the 
world. Their rivals in Europe usually seek either luxury or 
rank, and when they have attained a certain position retire from 
the world of business content and quiet. There are excep- 
tions, especially among the uneasy tribe who have acquired 
their wealth in South Africa, but the majority are satisfied to 
be rich, and are little heard of and never felt. What does 
Lord Iveagh do that injures or alarms anybody? The 
American millionaires, on the other hand, who cannct found 
families, or obtain rank, or slake their thirst for distinction by 
becoming great collectors, continue in business, and naturally 
seek in business successes equal to the resources they control. 
They sect to themselves fields of enterprise, they come to 


regard those fields as kingdoms which belong to them, and 


they by degrees display most of the foibles of Kings. They 
recard their “territories,” be they sections of railway, or 
special trades, or certain fields of speculation, as dominions 
which it concerns their honour as well as their interest to 
defend, they grow madly jealous of one another, and they become 
ready to sacrifice their subjects as well as themselves to the 
desire of victory. An extension of business is to them a con- 
quest, the acknowledgment that they have made a “ grand 
deal” is to them fame, and when successful after a bitter 
contest they feel the “triumph and the vanity, the rapture of 
the strife,” which the poet attributed to a great conqueror on 
a hundred battlefields. It would be found, we believe, if the 
truth were known, that in the Stock Exchange contest which 
has this week brought ruin to so many thousand American 
households neither of the chieftains was particularly seeking 
profit. They were jealous of one another, or hostile to one 
another, and they brought their enmity to the test of a 
financial pitched battle, in which both sides might have suifered 
very heavily. The province to be fought for was control of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the method of controlling was to 
own shares, and both the factions, with Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
said in all newspapers to be Emperor on one side, and Mr. 
Harriman said to be King on the other, began buying 
furiously. The shares went up and up, the public, which saw 
them rise, began buying too, and at last it was discovered that the 
shares very often could not be delivered. The sellers had been 
selling in hope of buying, or rather of pocketing differences 
without ever seeing the shares. The price went up by leaps 
and bounds, those who were “short” pitched securities in 
masses into the market to pay differences, and there was a 
wild fall, producing to thousands of outside speculators, who 
had bought all kinds of securities with borrowed money under 
an impression that the Emperor and King were going to make 
every company prosper, immediate ruin. At last the chief- 
tains, either alarmed at the slaughter or from some other 
motive, called a truce, and their armies retired from an unde- 
cided field, leaving it covered with the undistinguished slain. 
In other words, the heads of ten thousand or more house. 
holds, who were foolishly tempted by a prospect of rapid and 
unearned gain from the rise in prices consequent on the 
“operations” of the millionaires, had lost among them six 
millions sterling, and were left, probably for life, poor instead 
of comfortable men. 





LST carr 
but perhaps we could better describe their position as that 
of the great feudal Barons of old, with their instincts the; 
ambitions, their jealousies, and above all, their pride, Thess 
who come closer to their proceedings than we can pretend Pm 
do, declare that American millionaires have learned from lono 
experience, especialiy in the rate-cutting wars, an incurable 
distrust of each other, that their feuds often outlast their 
battles, and that they will, when provoked, fight like the old 
Barons, for prizes which they know from the first are not 
worth the expenditure and the risks they are certain to incur 
To use the old terminology, they feel dishonoured jf they 
reject a challenge, they will fight for a reputation which is to 
them quite real, and if they cannot plead that they fight {op 
their ladye's eyes,’ they can and do plead that the jecring 
of their acquaintance and rivals because they have shown 
the white feather is to them intolerable. It may be said that 
as they only injure themselves, their fighting does no harm, 
but it is not so. Their charges are not in staked-out lists like 
those of the pleasant field of Ashby, but over wayfarors on 
the road. In every joust on the Stock Exchange dozens of 
unarmed citizens must and do fall. In other phrase, every 
one of their contests opens a grand lottery in which the 
prizes are so great that average men will at any risk buy 
tickets and suffer for the buying. Let them suffer, you say, 
it is their own fault. So it is, and so is the ruin of those who 
visit Monte Carlo; but it is the kind of fault for which 
moralists and statesmen in all countries have refused, after 
long and painful experience, to allow opportunity, and which 
the wise, even though they can think of no formula 
completely justifying their opinion, have unanimously con. 
demned. 

We suspect that before the century is old, even if no 
attempt is made to limit fortunes—and though this now 
appears to be a dream, an enlargement of the scope of 
Thellusson’s Act is not beyond the bounds of possibility— 
many efforts will be made to prevent these grand Stock 
Exchange tournaments, and to impede the possession of 
national systems of communication or of necessaries vital 
to the community by single individuals. The latter end could 
be secured by utilising the idea once strongly pressed by Lord 
Dalhousie upon a Ministry and carried out by him in India— 
that is, by asserting the right of the State to take over any 
monopoly whatever. Nobody could then buy a railway, or all 
the coal mines in a country, or all the salt mines, or all the 
electric shares without the risk, when he became a nuisance, 
of the representatives of the people smashing his combina- 
tions. The former is, however, excessively difficult. We 
suppose it could be done by insisting that any Stock Ex. 
change should be a legal corporation, and authorising that 
corporation to stop business or cancel bargains whenever 
public good imperatively required it. The Committee of our 
Stock Exchange claims some such power now, and has ina 
ay used it in this very week, and we suppose its claim 
could be fortified by legal enactment. The reluctance to 
seek such an enactment will no doubt be very great, busi- 
ness men being wisely jealous of interference from Legis- 
latures, and the instinct of gambling being inherent in 
every Stock Exchange; but still, after some bigger scene of 
slaughter than usual opinion might grow fierce, as it did on 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, and demand some very 
strong measure indeed. And though the “scene of slaughter,” 
as we have called it, is not anticipated, it is as certain to 
come as a war for the distribution of, say, Turkey. Pride 
grows with what it feeds on, the millionaires of to-morrow 
will be men of less self-restraint than those of to-day, the 
hunger of the public for unearned wealth will increase with 
every development of the intelligence which enables them to 
see what wealth really gives, and there may be a mania to 





It is probable that this particular contest may he renewed, 
for the parties to it are strongly excited, and, as we under- 
stand the matter, neither can claim a decided victory; and 
even if a peace is arranged this time it is certain that cam- 
paigning will shortly be renewed. What else are the million- 
aires todo? They will not sit still and let the world roll on 
without their help any more than the Governments will. 
They want excitement like other Kings, they have the 
ambitions of other Kings, they enjoy “war with its happy 
chances” like other Kings, and they will at intervals fight like | 
other Kings, utterly regardless of the suffering their contests 
may inflict upon the lookers-on. We have called them Kings, 





which even the Mississippi scheme was a faint excitement. 
The millionaires who come out of that still prosperous will 
have u bad quarter of an hour, and the Stock Exchanges may 
be placed under laws a good deal more stringent than those 
by which William II. has tried to limit financial aberrations 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange. 





A GREEN GIRDLE FOR LONDON. 
IENHE report of the Census shows that the masses of London 
workers are not so entirely passive under the discome 
forts of life as was supposed. They have found existence 
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intolerable in what were some of the most crowded areas, and 
have shifted in vast bodies outside the centres of greatest 
resgsure. Some districts where the population was very 

x, very crowded, and very uncomfortable, and recent dis- 
turbances by railways or the building of new factories did not 
Jeave them their only solace, the satisfaction of not having to 
think, have lost a great part of their population since the last 

Census. Where the people have gone isnot known. But the 

jest class have moved out of London to the East, on the lines 

of quick transport and cheaper houses, and made an enormous 
city on the Essex flats. 

From this migration, which does not seem to have been 
expected by persons who hold, wrongly, that the poorer urban 
population is an absolutely passive factor, two conclusions 
are fairly justified. London is going to expand to a 
great distance into the country; and the poorer, not the 
richer, part of the people will live in this outer ring. 
What bas happened in places like Bow and Bromley, 
where, according to the County Council survey, almost every 
oid building of interest and distinction, and every field and 
tree and refreshing feature has been replaced by small indus- 
trial houses, will in afew years be re-enacted round our beautiful 
Western suburbs. The flood of small and cheap dwellings 
will surge up on every bit of unoccupied ground, and while 
we are pottering with small open spaces and workmen’s fiats 
in Inner London, the city will be strangled by the overflow. 
Changes of this kind are very rapid and uncontrollable when 
once they begin. They result, not from organisation, but 
from a kind of spontaneous impulse among great masses of 
people of the same class, needs, and way of thinking. The 
forees which cause them have been working too long to make 
it possible to arrest the movement. The only thing left is to 
move ahead, and make the best of the inevitable. Inthe Sphere 
for May 4th, Mr. W. Bull, the Member for Hammersmith, 
who is both a man of business, and has for some years 
given active and practical help to schemes of the London 
County Council for improving the parks and open spaces, 
suggests a plan for the benefit of the London of to-day 
which might be of still greater service to the London of 
twenty years hence. It is that of linking up all the parks 
and commons round Greater London by a broad belt 
of open ground, to be purchased now. If this were done the 
outer lungs of London would form a complete ring, some 
thirty-five miles round and half-a-mile wide, not actually a 
circle, because it would be longer than it is broad, but in any 
casea green girdle, studded from link to link with such jewels 
of landscape as the excellent differences of the London 
environs provide. If ever the scheme becomes a reality, 
Londoners will be able to learn with far greater ease than 
they can now what a treasure of public lands and good 
“samples” of English landscape still remain to us round 
London, and will see their charm enormously enhanced by 
the continuous chain of grass and trees, 

The idea of making these a whole or looking on them 
as one estate is so novel that it is worth while trying 
to picture what they are now, and how far, when linked 
up, they would add to London, not a mere series of 
“orounds” and parks, but a real broad belt of our 
good country. The line taken would give a ring taking 
in all the hill-tops of the London basin, with the in- 
flow of the Thames at Richmond, and its exit through the 
marshes of Hackney and Wanstead on the left, and of Plum- 
stead near Woolwich on the right of the river. 

Speaking generally, all the upper flat, or plain of entrance, 
is river gravel, with the very finest scenery of the Thames 
Valley, whether on the levels by the river (Kew Gardens, 
Petersham Common, and the Old Deer Park), or on the 
hills (Richmond Park and Sudbrook Park). The area there 
is very large. It has a river frontage of two miles, and 
another of two miles cr more to Putney. All across Putney 
Heath and Wimbledon Common, and so on along the Surrey 
heights through Wandsworth, Tooting, Streatham, and 
Dulwich Park, is the light land of the Surrey hills. There 
the linking would be somewhat costly and difficult, but far 
less costly and difficult now than in ten years’ time. The 


ground is full of large houses with parks, gardens, and 
meadows, which might be acquired gradually, or the ground 
around them, on which cottage-building was projected, 
might, by wise management, be rescued, and the owners of 





the good mansions induced to keep them as they are. It 
is no part of such a scheme to banish or pull down good 
old houses, only to save the existing open ground and to 
remove eyesores or overcrowded encroachments on the ring. 
If a map of the London area be taken, and all the 
fields, gardens, orchards, and woods on the line of the 
“girdle” painted in in green, the extent of that agreeable 
colour comes as something of a surprise. As a study of 
London topography it is also pleasant and profitable. Take, 
for instance, what would seem rather a doubtful set of links, 
from Kew Gardens round to Alexandra Park. The long 
Brentford High Street must always intervene, but Earl Percy's 
park of Syon House runs quite up toit. At the back of Brent- 
ford are hundreds of acres of orchards and fields and market 
gardens, linking it up to Gunnersbury Park. Beyond that, 
meadows and large mansions near Ealing run out to 
the Great Western Railway. Along from Ealing east- 
wards are nothing but farms and hay-fields to the back 
of Brondesbury. Then again fields and farms, retaining 
their old names, nearly to Hampstead Heath. From High- 
gate hundreds of acres of fields and beautiful woods run to 
Alexandra Park. There the line of the green girdle on the 
northern ciay-hills ends, and another, and if not spoiled and 
neglected a very interesting, range of landscape begins. This 
is the marshes of London. Where the Thames enters 
the London basin there are no marshes, only alluvial 
and gravelly meadows. But at Tottenham the clayey 
or marshy valleys of the Lea, the Roding, and the 
Lower Thames begin,—Tottenham Marshes, Wanstead 
Flats and Park, Barking Levels, Hackney Marshes, and so 
on to the river. Neglected, covered with dust-heaps, old 
tin cans, and squalid sheds, what can be more dreary 
than such marshes? Kept as playgrounds, planted with 
willows and alders, studded with fishponds and osier-heds, 
iris-gardens and skating-pools, with broad flats of turf for 
cricket and foetball, and other reserves where grass and 
flowers are to grow till haytime, and then duly be made hay of, 
what can be more delightful? Much has been done to preserve 
these flats, but much more remains to be done. Some years 
ago the writer saw on what was the next field to a large new 
industrial town at Tottenham, at least six acres of meadow 
ground covered with old cans and kettles. It was not 
advertised for building, but simply left as a rubbish-heap. 
These eastern marshes are immensely important to the great 
and growing new population of the eastern and north-eastern 
outskirts. Left to themselves the people will only spoil them. 
They are too poor and unorganised to do otherwise. It is 
there, we believe, that the first effort to keep up the open 
spaces should be made almost at once. As the population 
beyond the ring wouid benefit equally with those inside it, 
they might be made contributory to it from the beginning. 
From Tottenham to Hackney Marsh is the worst section of the 
whole ring. There is a population of over a million, nearly 
all poor. The tendency has been to get more and more 
housing room out of the ground till all the old gardens, good 
houses, and orchards have been built over, with little mean 
houses standing back to back. “One can but wonder,” says 
Mr. Hudson in his book on “ London Birds,” “ how this deadly 
filling-up process has been permitted to go on so long by the 
authorities. ..... Even Victoria Park does not refresh a 
man like Hampstead Heath or Hyde Park. The atmosphere 
is not the same. You are never out of the smells, smoke, and 
gloom of East London.” 


Now this is only a picture of what is going to happen all 
round London owing to the labour exodus; and if we are not 
prompt and practical we shal! be in the position of the parts 
of a morbid body in which some spore-shedding disease is 
gradually blocking all the channels of lymph or nutriment, 
and so causing the separated parts to atrophy. The cost, as 
estimated by Mr. Bull, with the aid of professional experts, is 
not prohibitive. If it follows the line marked out, about 
thirty-five miles of “girdle,” half-a-mile wide, would hare to 
be bought. It does not eut into land already much 
covered with houses, and if purebased soon could be 
had for about £1,000 an acre. The whole cost would 
be about £12,000,000. If the money were provided by a 
repayable loan at 5 per cent., inciuding a sinking fund 
extending over » hundred years, an annual payinent of 


£380,000 would buy and pay for all the land wante?. This 
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sum of £380,000, and a large fund for repayment of capital, 
would be provided by the improvement itself. The double 
frontage of seventeen miles, that is, thirty-four miles, migbt 
be let for a very large sum. Probably £3 a foot would not be 
an extravagant estimate. But if it were half that sum it 
would provide a rental of £270,000 per annum, or within 
£110,000 of the annual cost. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








CO-OPERATION FOR THE ARMY. 
[To THE EpIror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Since the question of increasing the pay of the British 
soldier seems likely to be prominent in the controversy over 
Army reform, may I venture, as a simple student of our 
military history, to lay a few facts before your readers before 
they commit themselves to heroic approval of any costly 
experiment? This is not the first time that the soldier's pay 
has been condemned as inadequate, though hitherto it has 
generally been the military element that favoured an increase 
and the civil element that condemned it. Many a piteous 
appeal on behalf of the soldier have I read, which no Minister 
dared to lay before the House of Commons; but I have 
invariably found that the military authorities, when they 
could obtain no more money for the men, contrived somehow 
to procure for them better value for the money which was 
actually paid to them. Now let us take this leaf out of the 
book of past history ; and, before we yote more money for the 
soldier, let us be sure that he gets what we vote for him now. 
The British officer has been particularly industrious of late in 
this work of procuring for him better value for his money. 
He saw his opportunity in the regimental canteens, those 
institutions wherein the soldier purchases, roughly speaking, 
such necessaries of subsistence as are not included in his rations; 
and very wisely has based his reforms upon the principle of co- 
operation. Ihave told the whole story briefly in the May number 
of the Nineteenth Century, so shall only repeat here the result of 
his efforts, which is this. By the establishment of a co-operative 
profit-sharing society for the supply of canteens, by excluding 
the middleman, by careful management, and by rathless sup- 
pression of all illicit fees, secret rebates, and corrupt influences 
generally, the British officer has proved that a profit of 1d. to4 
14d. a day can be returned to the soldier from his dealings 
with the canteen alone, without the cost of a penny to the 
couatry. To give but one example,—the establishment of the 
new co-operative system in a certain garrison-canteen increased 
the profits returned to the men from 5s. 03d. per head in the 
first six months of 1893 to 13s. 113d. per head in the first six 
months of 1894, while at the same time lowering all prices by 
20 per cent. Your readers may ask why a system which was 
at work seven years ago has never been heard of by the public, 
and why it has not been accepted at headquarters. To the 
first. question it is sufficient reply that the movement was 
initiated by two modest regimental officers who worked for 
their men and not for themselves. To the second question I 
am afraid that no satisfactory answer can be given, for I 
regret to say that it is in the War Office that the 
chief obstruction to this co-operative movement has heen 
encountered. The founders of the Canteen and Mess Co- 
operative Society (for such is the title of the co-operative 
society above-named) expressly registered it under the Friendly 
Societies Acts, so as to guarantee its genuineness as an 
association founded for the benefit not of shareholders but of 
consumers; but though the consumer in this case is the’ 
British soldier, the War Office has set its face against it as 
persistently as though it were a society of thieves. By so 
doing it has deliberately, though I trust unconsciously, 
abetted and protected the old system of peculation and cor 
ruption under which, as is proved by the figures given above 
there was embezzled from the British soldier nearly two- 
thirds of the profits lawfully due to him from the canteen. 
Why does the War Office set its face against co-operation 
when it knows, or ought to know, that it is the cherished 
principle of the working class? Why does it deny to the 
British soldier the benefits which it should be foremost to 
obtain for him? Why does it exert its authority to divert 
from the British soldier 14d. a day, or, taking the Army at 


the pockets of contractors and corrupt canteen-stewards? | 
can think of but one explanation,—namely, ignorance, For it 
appears that though all contracts for victualling and such 
like belong, as is to be expected, to the Quartermaster. 
General’s Department, where they are subject to the super. 
vision of trained experts, yet the canteens, which comprehend 
business of very similar nature, are controlled by the Adjutant. 
General’s Department, wherein, by hypothesis—one night 
almost say by demonstration—such expert supervision is wants 
ing. When one considers the vast business that is done by can. 
teens in the daily supply of all food and drink to the British 
soldier beyond his rations, is it not rather astonishing that their 
accounts should be submitted to the official who is responsible 
not for the supply, but for the discipline of the Army? Jy ‘ 
telegram of April 30th last it was reported, not without 
flourish of trumpets, that a field-force-canteen had been 
established in South Africa, which, since it dispensed with 
middlemen, had proved of great benefit to the troops, 
Actually it has needed a great war to bring home to the 
authorities that the dispensing with the middleman is for the 
welfare of the consumer, and this although co-operation hag 
long established itself among the civil classes, while itg 
practicability for the Army has been demonstrated, thanks 
to the quiet work of a few officers, for some five or six years, 
Actually at this moment it seems that the principle ig 
accepted in the field, from whence it is reported as a novelty 
and rejected at home, where its work has been within view af 
the Adjutant-General’s Department since 1894. May we take 
it, therefore, that the co-operative principle will at last find a 
permanent home among our military institutions? That 
depends on the measure of genuineness that underlies 
the present noisy enthusiasm for the British soldier, 
for it was as the best means of helping him, and not 
from any academic preference, that the principle was 
selected by the initiators of the movement. It is use 
less to vote money for the soldier if he is not to receive 
it, and, unfortunately, all tradition is in favour of his 
receiving as little as possible. At the outset of the 
Army’s history every one conspired to plunder the British 
soldier,—officials, officers, non-commissioned officers, and con. 
tractors. Two centuries and a half have reduced the 
plunderers practically to non-commissioned officers and con. 
tractors only, and, but for the corrupt influence brought to 
bear on non-commissioned officers by contractors and supply. 
ing firms (I blame them not, for such are the ways of trade), 
there might be clean hands in all ranks of the Army. Replace 
the present system by the co-operative profit-sharing system 
and, as has been proved conclusively in individual regiments 
corruption ceases and the soldier receives his due. Naturally 
contractors and non-commissioned officers of the corrupt school 
fight tooth-and-nail against this reform, and so far—alas! that 
it should be so—they have found allies at the War Office. Now, 
Sir, is the time for the public to show whether its zeal for the 
British soldier be genuine or not. You yourself have brought 
forward many suggestions for improving the condition of the 
soldier; way I be permitted to place in the forefront of them the 
simple suggestion that he shall receive in full that which is of 
right his due? You advocate, for instance, the introduction 
of the cubicle system into barracks. It is well; but a few square 
feet of matchboard will not console a man for being cheated out 
of his rights. I have followed British soldiers in history since the 
days when they were content to sleep three in a bed, but I have 
never yet lit upon a period when they did not resent the 
embezzlement of their pay. This is the old, old grievance 
which, unless I have studied to no purpose, has always been 
directly or indirectly the great cause of discontent and of its 
handmaid, desertion. The means for redressing this grievance 
have been discovered and proved efficient: it is for the public 
to see that they are employed, in justice to itself as a tar 
paying body, and in justice, above all, to the British soldier. 
Jt is useless to vote money for the British soldier unless we 
see that he is not robbed of it—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Forrescvug. 

59a Brook Street, W. 


[We publish with great pleasure Mr. Fortescue’s striking 
letter. We cannot endorse, because we have no personal 
knowledge of, or experience in, the matter, what he says as 
to the corrupt influences at work in the canteens, and must 





two hundred and forty thousand men, £547,500 a year, to fill 





disclaim any responsibility for those allegations. But even 
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mild he have exaggerated the amount of corruption, his main 

ntention stands. We believe that a wise application of the 
snciple of co-operation as practised in co-operative societies 
the Rochdale pattern is the right way in which to secure to 
ie soldier the full benefit of his expenditure. Under that 
tem the consumers get the profits of trade distributed 
among them to the last penny. A great incidental advantage 
of making use of the co-operative system would be the interest 
in the Army which would be awakened among Co-operators 
throughout the country. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Co-operators are the élite of the working classes of 
England and Scotland. But to the Co-operators the co- 
operative system is almost a matter of religion, and we can- 
not doubi that if the Army Co-operative Society or Societies 
were to take part in the Co-operative Congress and in the 
movement generally the interests of the Army would greatly 
benefit.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


sys 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
[To THE EDITOR CF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the article on the above 
in the Spectator of May 11th, but while I cannot help feeling 
that your way of looking at the whole question is the better 
way, it appears to me that the Foreign Office could hardly 
have taken up a different attitude when they refused to ratify 
the Treaty submitted by the Senate. You say that if we take 
our stand upon the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, either the canal 
will not be dug, or the Americans will tear up that Treaty 
and let us do our worst. I agree witb you that it is better 
to have the canal constructed on the Americans’ own terms 
than not all, but at the same time we should not put a 
premium on the abrogation of treaties. If they are allowed 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with impunity, what 
is to prevent their taking the same course with any new treaty, 
should circumstances make it convenient for them to do 
so? That, it appears to me, is the danger entailed in following 
the course suggested by you. The Senate have shown them- 
selves to be unmannerly and ignorant of diplomatic usages, 
ani the sooner they are made aware of-this the better, both 
for themselves and for other nations. Were it possible to 
obtain sufficient guarantee of good faith in connection with 
any fresh treaty, our Government should let it be understood 
that they have no desire to act the dog-in-the-manger, and 
that they are quite willing to come to a mutual understand- 
ing. To have accepted the altered Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
would have been to accept an indignity as well as to create 
a dangerous precedent. There is no reason, however, with 
the guarantee above referred to, why the two Governments 
should not come to a mutual understanding on the lines sug- 
gested by you, in such a way as to retain our dignity, while 
acting magnanimously towards our cousins across the water. 
—I am, Sir, &e., ALISTER J. FRASER. 
106 Thirlestane Road, Edinburgh. 





THE ELIHUS OF TO-DAY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—The letter and article in the Spectator of May 11th 
which have so ably discussed the rights of fatherhood seem 
to me to have overlooked one point, namely, the decline of the 
authority of old age in times of progress. Some forty years 
ago a Protectionist and Evangelical father would often 
address to a grown-up son homilies on topics connected with 
political economy and evolution, The son felt (or fancied) 
that the father was reasoning, not inconclusively, but—far 
worse—logically from exploded premises; and, holding that 
de principiis non est disputandum (certainly not with a father), 
he found it hard to be a sympathetic listener and, as it were, 
to assume an interest when he had it not, Could it not be 
easily shown that the moral disorder here indicated is common 
in all societies where opinions are in a state of flux? In pro. 
gressive Athens, for example, less respect was paid to old age 
than in conservative Sparta. Also, in an introspective age like 
our own the symptoms of the social epidemic are easily seen. 
The self-assertion of a modern Elihu would be docked of its 
apologetic preamble; and, in a word, Consulat sibi juventus 
(taken in a good sense) might serve as the motto of that 
rudimentary posterity, the rising generation. The Conserva- 
tive wife of a distinguished Liberal once complained to me 
tha: nowadays young people are less disposed to draw 
Political lessons from history than were their parents and 





grandparents. Her assertion doubtless stood in need of 
qualification ; but it had an element of truth, and the explana- 
tion is not far to seek. To the time-honoured Experientia 
docet, with its corollary Historia docet, has succeeded Scientia 
docet; and, so to speak, science is of the future. As 
Tocqueville said long ago: “Il faut une science politique 
nouvelle pour un monde tout nouveau,”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
: LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Crystal Palace Hotel, Upper Norwood. 





IS HELL LOSS OF BEING? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Ormond, the American philosopher whom you 
praise so highly in the Spectator of May 11th, seems to agree 
with Mr. Gladstone that hell is annihilation. And no doubt 
that view gets rid of many great difficulties. It is quite 
inadmissible for us Roman Catholics, but after all we are 
only one part of Christianity. Still, it seems to introduce the 
even greater difficulty that all eternal punishment must be 
the same, and that the greatest ruffian that has ever lived will 
not be a bit worse off than the least guilty soul that has lost 
heaven. No doubt this may be met by alleging that every 
human will that reaches to a certain point of wickedness is at 
once annihilated. But how would such a belief suit human 
morality? Every ordinary schoolboy would feel that he was 
certainly in wickeduess far behind some of the historical per- 
sonages to whom he was being introduced, and that there- 
fore it was still open to him fortiter peccare. And we 
know that the fear of God is tke beginning of wisdom. 
Would it not be much safer, as well as far more phlilo- 
sophical, to believe that the goodness of God gives 
even a great sinner cuance after chance on earth, but that 
every new chance rejected sends him down lower, until at 
last infinite goodness and infinite wisdom see that to give him 
further chances were only cruelty? And the feelings of our 
schoolboys in the matter may oniy represent the feelings of 
countless multitudes of free wills in innumerable creations, 
who will all be kept straight during their times of trial by 
knowing that such is indeed the working of the reign of 
perfection in existence. The existence of evil is a necessity of 
the reign of justice. It is evident to all of us that if justice 
reigned alone every free will should begin its life with exactly 
equal chances of salvation and of damnation, and hell should 
be the exact counterpoise of heaven. Otherwise the mere 
fact of being created would give an undeserved advantage. 
Well, fortunately we know that justice does not reign alone, 
but in harmony with every other perfection. What, then, 
must be the state of the eternally lost? Is it not safe 
to answer, in the first place, eternal opposition to God; 
in the second place, eternal unhappiness proportioned 
to their crimes? Can we not fancy them building 
up endless spirjtual societies that always look as if they 
might give happiness, although the builders know only too 
well that they never can? Dr. Mivart was clearly wrong in 
thinking there could be happiness in hell, but I have heard it 
suggested by a very able man that perhaps even the great 
Devil himself might prefer hell to annihilation. He had 
known the wonderful pleasure of thinking,—that pleasure of 
which the good Darwinians would try to deprive us all for 
ever. Fortunately, materialism can be proved to be unsound. 
—I am, Sir, &e., WALTER SWEETMAN, 
Ireland, 





BISHOP STUBBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I well remember when living in that old-world part of 
England—the middle of Essex—in the year 1850, the excite- 
ment caused by the advent of the new vicar of Navestock, 
the Reverend William Stubbs, a young man of twenty-four, 
fresh from Oxford. The “Church” in Essex was indeed at 
that time dead-alive, a full century behind the times. The 
rector of our own parish, when expostulated with for not 
visiting a dying man, said to my father: “I never visit the 
sick unless I am sent for, as I find I am regarded as the 
harbinger of death”; and in his last sermon he said: “ We have 
now enjoyed the good things of this life for a lengthened 
period, and it is time for us to resign them to our successor.” 
But Stubbs burst in upon us like a thunder-clap,—the sleepy 
neighbourhood was amazed at the idea of two daily ser- 
vices in that quiet country church, It was in tle 
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porch of Navestock Church, when waiting for Mr. Stubbs 
to come on summer afternoons, that Jean Ingelow wrote the 
notes for some of her well-known books. He preached from 
the chancel arch, telling us that if he stood in the pulpit he 
was afraid of going through its rotten floor into the Walde- 
grave vault. He certainly tamed those irreverent Essex 
villagers. As a child, in the days of his predecessor, I 
remember seeing the Communion-table covered with them, 
standing pecked close together to watch the lowering of a 
coffin containing the body of the Earl into the family vault- 
Dr. Stubbs was always witty and genial. The last sally of 
his which I remember was at a garden-party on a hot summer 
day, about four years ago. He turned to the vicar of the 
parish, and said, “ If you will fetch me an ice, J will make you 
a Rural Dean.”—I am, Sir, X&c., Henry TAytor. 
Tunbridge Wells. 





VASTNESS AND ISOLATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the article entitled “ Vastness and Isolation,” in the 
Spectator of April 20th there is something that calls for 
careful consideration, and it is hoped that competent men will 
be roused to do so. The terms “spiritual,” “supernatural,” 
“ hyperphysical,” “ metaphysical,” &c., are heartily detested 
in some quarters and by some schools of thought. The 
tabulated record of the data of consciousness (consciousness 
awakened by sensation only) is that which we are used to 
consider as fact, and fact alone. But is there not another 
entrance to man’s consciousness (so to speak) other than by 
the senses ? And cannot such experiences quoted in the above 
article render to careful examination data sufficient to be 
called fact, not fancy? In such experiences the individual 
becomes conscious of an environment in which the bodily senses 
are not the means of communication, but what one might be 
allowed to call dormant organs of the individual are called 
into play; and the experience produced by such a conscious- 
ness would surely be somewhat akin to those experiences 
described by any or all of the quotations in the article on 
“ Yastness and Isolation,” more especially the experience as 
recorded by Mr. John Symonds :— 

“It [this mood he is describing] consisted in a gradual 
but swiftly progressive obliteration of space, time, sensa- 
tion, and the multitudinous factors of experience which seem 
to qualify what we are pleased to call ourself. In proportion as 
these conditions of ordinary consciousness were subtracted, the 
sense of an underlying cr essential consciousness acquired 
intensity. At last nothing remained but a pure, absolute, 
abstract a#lf. The universe became without form and void of 
content. But self persisted, formidable in its vivid keenness, 
feeling the most poignant doubt about reality, ready, it seemed, 
to find existence break as breaks a bubble round about it,” &c. 

If sensation calls into construction our mental abstraction 
called mind or matter—and in certain moods of intellectual 
activity we are sceptical regarding either or both, because 
we trust only to the validity of sensation consciousness—may 
not this so-called abstraction of the mind, instead of being a 
mere mental construction, be something more in the nature 
of anintimation of those entities not get-at-able by the senses ? 
If so, is there no part of man’s individuality capable of 
bringing into consciousness data of this something vast and 
awful to the senses, capable of being ordered and tabulated 
into what we call knowledge? The experiences quoted in 
“Vastness and Isolation” can only be called “ mere foolish- 
ness ” by those minds convinced of Nihil est in intellectu, quod 
non fuerit in sensu. The soul may be a tabula rasa until 
sensation produces conscious activity; but cannot the fully 
awakened mind be made conscious of something not ascer- 
tainable by the senses, but rather by the construction of the 
soul on its undiscovered side? To say God is really to say 
nothing just here; that is too big a stride. At this point 
many have gone off into theosophies and esoteric systems 
and fantasies of various descriptions, because these very 
isolated experiences have been ignored as eccentricities. 
By the power of these otherwise dormant organs of the soul 
John saw what he endeavoured to bring to our understanding 
in the Revelation, and Swedenborg in his ‘ Memorable 
Relations”; but they fail in this respect, that the majority of 
mankind have only formed zdeas and notions of things brought 
to the mind by the senses, and these other things they can 
form no idea of at all. Perhaps the sublime wisdom of Jesus 


is 
about after death; he never attempts to describe the thin, 
open to his vision, things never to be conceived by the e 
tionally constructed consciousness, but he says in effect 
‘You know what a house, a home, a very gorgeous home is 
like; well, keep that conception in your mind, and you vill 
have some idea of the “many mansions” I am going 
to prepare for each one of you. Let not your heart 
be troubled.’ Perhaps if the information given by all 
the cases in “ Vastness and Isolation,” and all similar Casey 
of what is ignorantly called “mere foolishness” or insanity 
were carefully examined, something like an order anj 
system might be discovered, and stated as a guide to 
consider what is now but a horror of darkness and igolq. 
tion. Such experiences are probably commoner than is gener. 
ally supposed. Our psychology is apt to make the human 
soul too simple a thing, easy to be understood. But the 
region of man’s soul brought under our gaze and grasp ig 
very limited.—I am, Sir, &c., OswaLp CHAMprrs, 

Kirn, N.B. 


Sensq. 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The surprise which many of your correspondents expresg 
in recording their occasional consciousness of vastness and 
isolation is a curious evidence of the merciful care which has 
limited our ordinary faculties to the immediate necessities of 
daily life. We all know, in theory, that every individual 
comes from the infinite, walks a narrow, precipitous path, 
surrounded by vastness, and disappears in the infinite; yet 
only the prophet, the poet, the madman, and here and there 
a religious teacher, either cares or dares to look over the edge 
into the gulf below. We all know that even if others can 
share our joy, no other can really share our pain and agony, 
either of body or of soul; yet, happily for ourselves, we rarely 
recognise our isolation. The facts are as easy to see as the 
stars, and the experience with a few is as common as looking 
out of window; but for the many, so long as they do not utterly 
forget the facts, it is probably better that their powers of 
perception should not only be concentrated, but limited, to 
the exigencies of the transitory moment. Yet for each and 
all, although for a longer or shorter space of time, we may 
“glance and nod and bustle by,” there comes some moment 
before we die when our soul falls apart, isolated from the 
body, and from all that is embodied in the forms of this world. 
When that moment comes, we must recognise the value of a 
religion which, beginning from the Second Commandment, 
teaches us to regard God, not only as the creator of the earthly 
appearances we leave behind, but as a spirit, and a spirit of 
truth and love.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Dosett. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Must not Henry Vaughan the Silurist have experienced 
some of the sensations lately referred to by some of your 
correspondents on this subject when he wrote his well-known 


lines :— 
“IT saw eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light 
All calm, as it was bright; 

And round bereath it, Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow mov’d, in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d”’ ? 


—I an, Sir, &e., A Constant READER, 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The article in the Spectator of April 20th on “ Vastness 
and Isolation” has touched upon a subject of wide interest, 
as the correspondence in the issue of May 4th shows. 
As a mere amateur in psychology, may I be permitted to 
present some results of brief reflections, with a view to an 
elucidation of the experience? We are discovering on all 
sides that much which has passed as “abnormal” has only 
been labelled so because we have not understood it sufficiently 
to harmonise it with the “normal.” This is probably, as the 
writer of the article evidently thinks, the case here. The 
sense of vastness and isolation are really sides of the same 
thing. If we consider the nature of consciousness, this will 
appear. Consciousness is a sense of relations, generally of 
a multiplicity of relations, or “ objects.” If this sense, from 
any cause, fades, as in passing into sleep, there is 4 
falling away of things from us. The loss of the sense 





is nowhere more apparent than in his talk to his Disciples 





of relations gives vastness, which is nothingness, n0 
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_——— 
tivity but the zs-nof. 
 . a sense of dropping down into a fathomless 
abyss. This, again, may happen also in a trance, when, from 
physieal or mental causes, the sense of relation to external 
things fades. In a lesser degree it happens in abstraction, 
only in this state the consciousness has an internal objectivity 
as a substitute for the external. But why the sense of 
horror which accompanies this? That is not confined to the 
precise form of experience which is noticed in the article. 
One may feel it on the lone mountain-top where there is 
nothing visible but rolling hills and sky. It is probably the 
same thing that makes the child, and the man sometimes, 
dread the dark. This is no mere cowardice. tis due to the 
meaning of consciousness. Life only exists in the sense of 





relations; and it is in the unimpeded exercise of our faculties | 


that the satisfaction of living is found. Happiness and life 
are in the exercise of consciousness in a sense of relations. 
Let these fall away, or be cut off, and the joy of life is to 
that degree lost. Indeed the idea of death, of annihilation, 
is brought vividly forward. That accounts for the horror; 
a shrinking from cessation of consciousness. This 
comes to some in the process of going to sleep. The 
consciousness losing hold of the external environment, 


and not rapidly reaching its sense of the sleep environment | 
| have all the rights to compensation from the Chinese that 


(of the existence of which I think there is good evidence), is 
at sea,—floating, falling, groping ina vast nothingness. This 
experience in going to sleep may induce—and, in one instance 
at least, has induced—a dread of sleep. That dread cannot 
have been the result of any experience in the state of dream- 
less sleep, for of it there is no vestige of memory. And, 
further, the effects of sleep after we have committed ourselves 


to it are mentally and morally such that we can only infer | 
i the Court, the Mandarins, and the common people might be 


that in it we visit the isles of the blest. The terror can only 
have relation to the intervals,—‘the fallings from us,” the 
“yanishings,” when the “worlds” among or to which we 
are moving are “not realised.” 
the peculiar sense of poetic minds seem analogous to the 


above. That sometimes they should be only painful may be | 
due to the total inability to realise that there is a reality with | 


The trance experiences and | 





} 
| 
{ 


} 
| 
! 
| 
t 
| 
| 
{ 
H 


which the self can come into touch, whereas when, as in the 
poetic or mystical mind, there is along with the sense of isolation | 
asense of a better though unperceived beyond, there isacalmand } 


How this should give an intimation of immor- 
tality is not soeasy to surmise. There are, however, one or two 
significant elements in such soul states. The first is that the 
soul realises its being apart from sense and sensible things. 
That is something; indeed, it is much; especially since in 
such states (as I believe is also the case in absolute sleep) the 
soul finds it is completely possessed of all its essential powers. 
It is only the absence of objects for those powers to act 
upon, or by which they are acted upon, which is felt. 
analysed still further, is there not in this sense of the exist- 
ence of the self a consciousness of a capacity, or rather of 
capacities, for entering into relations of an eternal order? 
That may well be so. Indeed, I should venture to think that 


elevated state. 


! 


| Missionary societies ? 


; 
| 


And if | 


1 
' 


In falling asleep one may | hardly, if at all, sensing them, so we may be passing through 


2 spiritual world, which in certain rarefied moments we do all 
but sense. This mood, described by Mr. James, is altogether 
lacking in the horror of Kinglake’s “ Pyramids,” quoted by 
your writer, nor would le mal de Visolement of Berlioz in any 
way chime in with it. In other words, vastness may have 
been in Wordsworth’s mind when he wrote his famous lines, 
but not horror and isolation; rather oneness and exaltation.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., E1nizAbETH HEWES. 
11 Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 





THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 


(To tue Epiror oF THE “SpectaTor.”’] 


| Str,—Your article upon “The Chinese Indemnity” in the 


Spectator of May 11th confirms a conviction, deep already in 
many minds, that missionary societies which have suffered 
pecuniary losses through the recent uprisings in China are 
making a grave mistake in claiming damages from the 
Chinese Government through Governments whose power to 
enforce the claim comes from war. European missionaries 
are citizens of Powers whose rapacity of Chinese territory has 
been naked and shameless; and the Christian (?) States of 


| Europe, we and our allies, have provoked the Chinese to a 


frenzy of cruelty and folly. The European missionaries may 


the European merchants have; but may it not be true 
policy for the Christian Churches to waive their pecuniary 
claims? Would it not give emphasis to the story of 
the hideous wrong which both missionaries and converts 
have suffered, and make prominent their separateness 
from all who would spoil China? If the Churches at home 
covered the losses of their missionaries, and explained why, 


made to consider missionary motives. The race is not dense, 
as our statesmen discover. But now Protestant missions 
seem missing a great opportunity of preaching the Gospel in 
word and in deed to all this people. One is told (1) that 
such conduct would be construed as weakness. Is not the 
true Cross always in danger of that reproach? And (2) 
that compensation claimed will act as a deterrent in the 
future. May not the Allied Powers be trusted to punish 
enough and to exact enough without the assistance of 
May not these serve the Gospel best 
by doing “more than others” who exact “an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth”? Are the Chinese too stupid to 
understand the distinction between law (at its best) and 
Gospel? And what would such Chinese discernment be 
worth to those who take them glad tidings? It might pay 
the Protestant Churches a hundred times over to forego their 
pecuniary claims.—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL VINCENT. 
Woodside, Plymouth. 





THE BIRDS OF LONDON. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEecTaTOR.’”’] 
Srr,—As the owner of the cockatoo seen by your corre- 


Wordsworth had some such ¢mpression, an impression sufficient | spondent in Chelsea Hospital Gardens has not written to set 
to create the notion of immortality. I have stated my sugges- | pat gentleman’s mind at rest, may I inform him that I have 


tions in dogmatic form because to have done otherwise would 
have lengthened what is now too long a letter. For the same 
reason I refrain from suggesting possible causes of the states of 
consciousness to which attention has been called.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sebergham Rectory. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 


{To Tne EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Str, —Reading in the Spectator of April 20th an article on | 


the meaning of Wordsworth’s famous lines— 
“ Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised” — 
we were surprised to see that the writer called his article 
* Vastness and Isolation,” and seemed to think that the lines 
referred to moods in which one is frightened, unhappy, 
desolated, as well as isolated. But if he will notice, Words- 
worth expressly says that he is thankful for such moments, 
and speaks of them elsewhere as “ blessed moods.” ‘To us the 
meaning of those lines has always been most satisfactorily 
conveyed by an idea of Mr. William James, the psychologist. 


Precisely as dogs, he says, are passing intimately through | 


| 
| 
j 


seen and heard the bird disporting himself there for several 
years past? Its residence is, I believe, in one of the artisans’ 


| dwellings in Commercial Road just behind Lower Sloane 





| 


} 


Street, from a window of which it is allowed to go and come 
at its own sweet will. As to the birds of Battersea Park, it 
may be of interest to remark that I have on recent occasions 
seen a magpie there, whether a voluntary immigrant from 
more secluded regions or not I do not know; and a white 
blackbird is another of its interesting inhabitants.—I am, Sir, 
&e., GILBERT J. ARROW. 
87 Union Grove, Clapham, S.W. 








POETRY. 
“THE STARS OF MIDNIGHT.” 
Wirajewelledspur and dazzling | With him I watch the midnight 


crest, sky 
The belted warrior guards the! And see the glittering hosts go 
West, by 


And waves his mighty sword to} Till all my heart is one desire 
span ''Towards those glorious sons of 


this human life of ours, all its ideals and inspirations, and yet | From Sirius to Aldebaran. | fire. 
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Yet beauty such as mortals 
know 

Can dwell not in that fervid 
glow, 

Nor kindred life to that we 
claim 

Abide within the orbs of flame. 


With flower and fruit, with bird 
and beast, 
May kindly Nature spread her 
feast, 
And starry dust its worth avow, 
Transfigured into breast and 
brow. 





O dark and silent though ye be, 
Great ships that sail the 
heavenly sea, 
It is for you, our hearts should 
yearn, 
T’wards you, 
vision turn ! 


But, circling round each fiery 
spark, 

Are worlds to us for ever dark, 

Nor eye of man, nor optic glass 

Those bounds of distance may 
o’erpass, 


our straining 


Far off, or. near, by day, by 


The beauty of the sunbeam night, 
here We find ourselves the fools of 
May fa!l as genial and as fair, sight, 


Pursuers of a fruitless quest, 
Who seek the brightest, not the 
best. 


B. Paut NEUMAN. 


And there may Life, from primal 
cell, 


Bepeat her long-drawn miracle. 











MUSIC. 


THE ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS. 
It is strange that when so much attention is concentrated on 
orchestral music, so little should be known outside professional 
circles of the men who make it. The last couple of decades 
have witnessed the rise of the conductor into public prominence, 
and the personnel of the band has to some small extent profited 
by this new-found prestige. But it is wonderful how little 
the average concert-goer—we are not speaking of those 
who have studied at a conservatoire or played in an 
amateur orchestra—knows of the constitution of the 
orchestra or the timbres of the different instruments outside 
the leading strings,—how few, in other words, can tell blind- 
fold the tones of the oboe from those of the clarinet, or can 
distinguish between the soft notes of trumpets, horns, and 
trombones. Analytical programmes and the practice of 
printing the names of the members of the orchestra have 
to a certain extent remedied this imperfect knowledge, for the 
auditor on being told, e.g., that the subject is given out on 
the cor anglais, can by the simple process of referring to the 
list of players and the use of his eyes connect a certain 
quality of tone with a certain instrument and. a certain 
player. Thus in the veriest amateur, if he or she be gifted with 
a good ear and a little curiosity, a personal interest may be de- 
veloped which adds not a little to the pleasure of concert-going. 
Berlioz in his Memoirs gives a most amusing account of 
his early visits to the opera, in which tbis personal interest 
manifested itself in the most acute form, As the performers 
filed into the orchestra Berlioz used to name each of them to 
his fellow-pittites, “introducing him with a running com- 
mentary on his habits and powers.” The commentary is as 
follows :— 

“ There’s Baillot. Hedoes not reserve himself for the ballets 
like the other violins; he does not consider it a disgrace to play 
the accompaniments in an opera by Gluck; he will play a pas- 
sage on the fourth string presently ; and you will hear it through 
all the rest of the orchestra. That fat, ruddy fellow yonder is 
the principal double bass, old Chénié. He is a hale old fellow, 
in spite of his age; a host in himself, and worth four of the 
others. You may be sure his part will be played as the author 
wrote it; he does not belong to the school of simplifiers. The 
conductor ovght to keep an eye on Guillou, the principal flute- 
player, who is just coming in. He takes the strangest liberties 
with Gluck. For the religious march in Alceste, for example, the 
composer has written a low part for the flutes, so as to obtain the 
special effect of its deep tones. Guillou does not approve of this; 
he must take the lead; he wiil be heard; and so what does he do 
but play his part an octave higher, destroying the author’s effect, 
and turning an ingenious idea into one that is puerile and 
commonplace.” 

But even toa less sensitive observer than the author of the 
Traité d’ Instrumentation the orchestral player is often a most 
interesting figure, whose artistic personality and style reveal 
themselves in so marked a way that certain familiar pas- 
sages become inseparubly associated with the tones of a 
particular player—e.g., the present writer always hears the 
woncerful passages for the first bassoon in the last movements 


the tones of Mr. W. B. Wotton’s instrument —and be 
absence makes itself at once felt. Of course, the size of a 
modern orchestra renders it impossible that extended recog. 
nition of this personal element should be habitually made by 
musical critics, and in the case of certain large groups of 
instruments the singling out of individual players would be 
an extremely difficult as well as invidious task. Hitherto 
however, orchestral players have run no risk of suffering hans 
an excess of notice. An obbligaio accompaniment is occasion. 
ally noted, but the performance of the many and elaborate 
solos for the wind instruments which occur in symphonic 
works is habitually passed over without a word of comment, 
though the omission is no doubt often made good by a 
sympathetic and appreciative conductor, 


The denial of the sweets of popularity has probably not 
been without its wholesome effects on the character of the 
average orchestral player. Although living in the blaze of 
publicity, they enjoy a collective reputation and are in no 
danger of being spoiled by notice. With rare exceptions, they 
are entirely free from the affectation, the vanity, the jealousy, 
and the egotism so often observable in solo artists, For 
example, we know of two celebrated horn players who, though 
to a certain extent rivals, are the most intimate friends and 
most loyal allies. Now, when did any one ever hear of two 
tenors being close allies? Even the affection of a Damon 
and Pythias would have failed to stand the stress of sucha 
competition. Then itis remarkable to notice, even when an 
orchestral player has a solo passage, how careful he is to avoid 
undue self-assertion. No modern trombonist would emulate 
the player who at the first performance of the Lobgesang intro. 
duced a florid turn into the opening phrase. The tricks of the 
virtuoso are “taboo” in the orchestra, and the ironical custom 
at rehearsal of chucking a copper or two at a player who has 
had a showy passage all to himself, by its implied comparison 
of the performer with a street performer, acts as an excellent 
corrective of vanity. The modern orchestral player, again, 
seldom cultivates any eccentricity of costume or appearance, 
He dresses just like any other mortal, eschews long hair, and 
if he shows a special fondness for keeping his hat on at 
rehearsal, it must be remembered that the draughtiness of 
orchestras and places where they play is proverbial. Some of 
the younger men are inclined to dandyism in their dress, and 
that prompts one to observe that the average age of a London 
orchestral player of to-day is decidedly lower than it was twenty, 
or even ten, years back, Itis the age of the young man in music 
as well as journalism, and no doubt for the interpretation of 
the emotional music so much in vogue at the moment the 
mere physical energy of youth, the fougue de vingt ans, is an 
almost indispensable quality. In regard to musicianship, the 
standard of the English orchestral players is in most respects 
very high. They are notorious for their sight-reading, and 
many stories are told in illustration of their exploits @ prima 
vista. Thus it is said that when M. Paderewski, after com- 
posing a piece for pianoforte and orchestra, was anxious to 
hear how it sounded, he hired a first-rate orchestra in Paris, 
but after two hours the players had not got beyond the first 
movement. Later on when the same work was put in rehearsal 
for the Norwich Festival a London band read it straight 
through. Again, Dr. Richter is reported to have been 
much struck, by the way in which a well-known English 
clarinet player read off at sight an elaborate cadenza in one 
of Liszt’s Rhapsodies. Many other instances of this faculty 
might be multiplied, a faculty which no doubt has 
been strengthened and developed by the spur of neces- 
sity, for England enjoys an unsatisfactory pre-eminence 
as the country of the fewest rehearsals. Another ex- 
cellent point about orchestral players, again, is the 
real public spirit, in the artistic sense, which they are 
capable of displaying in the way of mastering instruments 


‘which are only required on special occasions,—proficiency on 


which, moreover, in view of the time and labour entailed in 
acquiring it, is entirely unremunerative. In other words, the 
orchestral player is often animated by a genuine enthusiasm 
for his art, though earning a wage little, if at all, above that of 
a skilled artisan. For his opportunities of making an income, 


unless he plays an instrument affected by amateurs, and 
therefore likely to bring him in a certain amount of teaching, 
are severely limited, and frequently impose on him the irksome 





of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto and Choral Symphony in 





drudgery of playing in theatre orchestras or dance-musi¢ 
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bands, The present writer will never forget the look of patient 
anguish on the expressive features of a famous wind instrument 
player—whom he has heard Dr. Richter describe as a great 
artist—as he appeared in a theatre band during the perform- 
ance of a musical comedy of the most ruinously inane and 
tawdry description. It was a veritable case of a musical 
Samson condemned to make sport for the Philistines. The 
trials of the orchestral player are not easily realised by the 
thoughtless concert-goer, who, if anything goes wrong, takes 
it for granted that the player is at fault. In which context 
one may recall that notable act of magnanimity of Dr. 
Richter, who at a concert in St. James's Hall some years 
ago, when for a short space conductor and orchestra were 
at loggerheads, informed the audience at the close that he 
and not the band was to blame. 

Though laudably exempt from the most aggravating eccen- 
tricities associated with the artistic temperament, the men of 
the orchestra are not free from their little weaknesses. They 
are disposed to show perhaps an undue preference for works 
which are brilliantly and effectively orchestrated, or which 

give special opportunities of distinction to their own particu- 
lar instrument. The uncompromising composer who sacrifices 
beauty of tone to dramatic intensity of expression is some- 
times ranked by them below the utterer of smooth or sonorous 
platitudes. They are resentful, on occasion, of the uncon- 
ventional and the unfamiliar, witness the historic occasion 
when the Philharmonic orchestra, to Mendelssohn’s indigna- 
tion, burst out laughing at the reiterated triplets in the 
Finale of Schubert’s C major Symphony. And in the case of 
English players, they are no doubt slightly hampered by the 
solid and unemotional qualities of the race where the interpre- 
tation of romantic musicis concerned. What Wagner said of 
the English players in 1855 is still in a measure true of their 
descendants: Ils jouent parfaitement, mais il leur manque le 
feu sacré. Precision, volume and purity of tone—in these 
and other excellent qualities they are not lacking, but in 
passion, abandon, and caprice they ure less sensitive to the 
indications of a conductor than their foreign brethren. Yet 
in conclusion it must be set down to their credit that though 
sometimes unsympathetic to a stranger or a young composer 
unversed in the technique of conducting, they always recog- 
nise and respect a master of the craft, and will submit cheer- 
fully to a severe taskmaster if his authority rests on real 
knowledge, and is tempered by the exhibition of immediate 
appreciativeness. It may be that our orchestras contain 
fewer men of such outstanding individuality as the giants of 
the past, ‘“ Old Drag.”—the famous double-bass player 
Dragonetti—and Lindley, Sainton and Lazarus, Crozier and 
Pratten. There has been, no doubt, a levelling-up in re- 
gard of efficiency, and this uniformity has not been attained 
without a certain loss of character. Besides, where the average 
player is so much younger than formerly, he has hardly had 
time to develop any peculiarities, amiable or otherwise. But 
we must not conclude these somewhat discursive remarks on 
the men of the orchestra without admitting that, though 
perhaps less interesting specimens of humanity than formerly 
from the point of view, say, of the novelist or journalist, they 
are on other grounds far less open to criticism. For example, 
it is, we believe, extremely unlikely that such a protest could 
now be made as once fell from the lips of an illustrious foreign 
conductor in connection with one of his band: ‘“ With 
Mr. —— I can do no good. It is always quench, quench, 
quench,” .. b.-G, 


BOOKS. 
ae ae 
DREYFUS.* 
It may be said at once that Captain Dreyfus has the gift 








neither of romance nor of observation. His book upon the | i : naphe : > Now. M lel 
Devil's Isle is an argument rather than an impression. It is | part which he played in this inhuman drama? Now, M. Lebon 


the product of a narrow brain, which with a happier chance 
would never have been stirred to express in words either joy 
or sorrow. As you read the Captain’s desolate puges you are 
chiefly conscious of a brave, persistent struggle against death 
and injustice. Death, no doubt, would have been a blessed 
release from torture, but death would have implied a con- 
sciousness of guilt; wherefore Dreyfus endured cruelty and 

* Five Years of My Life. By Alfred Dreyfus. Translated from the French by 
James Mortimer. London: G. Newnes. 





dishonour without faltering, and no man can read these 
reiterated cries of innocence and misery without a pang. 

The history of injustice cannot reveal a more splendid 
example of courage. For five years Alfred Dreyfus endured 
the last indignities which a malignant Government and 
infamous officials could inflict upon him. He endured these 
indignities because he was determined that his enemies should 
not win the satisfaction of his death. By every means he pro- 
claimed aloud his innocence, and it is a clear proof of his 
sincerity and patience that his protestations fall naturally 
into the same phrases. This iteration does not add to the 
interest of the book, but it increases immensely the sensation 
of a poignant struggle. Had Captain Dreyfus thrown away 
his notes, and written his experiences from memory, he would 
have produced a better work ; but perhaps the re-echoed cries 
of his anguish are more convincing. From the first moment, 
indeed, when the charge of treachery was sprung upon him 
with all the imbecile accompaniments of melodrama which 
Paty du Clam could invent, Dreyfus appears sincere and 
dignified. Throughout the unexpected tragedy his chief 
thought was for his family, and for his family’s sake he never 
lost the sure hope of rehabilitation. 

Five Years of My Life, however, is not a good example of a 
prison-book. It is illumined by few of the small touches 
which give reality to the best journals of captivity ; and it is 
not strange, perhaps, that as the slow months pass the 
prisoner grows less and less conscious of his surroundings. 
When he was freshly come to the Devil’s Isle, he notes a 
deluge of rain; he describes his rations, and very scanty 
they were; he explains his fruitless efforts to make a fire; 
he grumbles at his cooking utensils; but the weary passage 
of the days wears down his energy, and he is more and 
more closely shut in upon himself. He sees nothing save 
the puff of smoke which heralds the mail-boat, and he seems 
capable of little else than of going over once more the proofs 
of his innocence. The egoism is inevitable and agonising- 
He studies English, he reads Montaigne and Shakespeare; 
yet always in the background are the steps of the indictment 
which sent him into exile. “In sucha situation,” he says, 
“words have no longer any value; one even suffers no longer, 
one becomes dazed.” And dazed does this miserable victim 
appear, until suddenly he reawakes to assert his innocence, 
and to ery aloud that he will resist until justice be done. 

And while he sat there alone and ignorant, Europe thought 
and spoke of nothing but Dreyfus,—a strange fact which 
removes the amazing affaire from the world of simple 
reality. Proofs of the prisoner's innocence were accumulated 
und discarded; Ministers such as M. Méline suppressed the 
appeals which year by year the captive sent to his Govern- 
ment. As he looks back upon his months of torture, he can 
see how his treatment varied with the varying temper of 
France; but as he knew not then the reason of increased or 
decreasing vigilance, so he knew not that a single hand had 
been raised in his defence. But while the history which he 
made in his own despite is now plain to him as to the world, 
the recital of his tortures cannot be pleasant reading for 
honourable Frenchmen. A more wanton piece of cruelty is 
not revealed in the annals of despotism. The Man in the 
Iron Mask never suffered a tithe of the moral and physical 
indignities to which Captain Dreyfus was exposed. Nor can 
democratic France shield herself behind an honest conviction 
of her prisoner’s guilt. Had Dreyfus been ten times 
a traitor, neither law nor humanity could have excused his 
treatment. There is no crime which is punishable by years 
of silence spent in a cage under a tropic sky, and if the 
citizens who clamoured for severity have preserved their 
sense of shame, ti.-y can only read this plain recital with 
horror and remorse. Can M. André Lebon, for instance, a 
good bourgeois, if ever there was one, think with pride of the 


is a politician who takes the Revolution en bloc, who believes 
in the sacred doctrine of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
But how did he interpret the doctrine of equal liberty when 
the life of his brother, Alfred Dreyfus, was at stake? He put 
him in irons as a “measure of precaution”! Dreyfus was 
already caged beyond the possibility of rescue; two years of 
close imprisonment had sapped his strength and energy; yet 
M. André Lebon, the good bourgeots, thought it wise and 
popular to take this ‘ measure of precaution.” Nor can there 
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be any doubt concerning M. Lebon’s actions. He confessed 
at Rennes all the provisions he had made for the prisoner’s 
safekeeping, and he confessed them with a certain pride. It 
is interesting to set against M. Lebon’s confession the grim 
narrative of Alfred Dreyfus :— 


“Dating from September 6th,” writes the prisoner, “I was 
put under double lock at night, and this punishment, which 
lasted nearly two months, consisted of the following measures: 
two bars of iron, in the shape of U, were fixed by their lower 
extremities to the sides of my bed. Into these irons another 
iron bar was fastened, to which two rings were attached. At the 
extreme end of this bar on one side was a solid terminal, and on 
the other a padlock, arranged in such a way that the bar was 
fixed to the irons, and consequently to the bed. Of course, when 
my feet were fixed in the two rings there was no possibility of 
my moving ; I was invariably fastened down to my bed. The 
torture was horrible, especially on these sultry nights. Very 
soon these rings, tightly fastened round my ankles, began to rub 
sore places.” 
Every Fourteenth of July Republican France celebrates the 
fall of the Bastille, and doubtless consoles her vanity with 
the reflection that she would never tolerate the ingenious 
cruelty practised by her Monarchs. But not even Richelieu 
dreamt of the subtle brutalities devised by the Third Republic, 
and until expiation be made the National Féte will appear 
a yet worse hypocrisy than before. 

But the cleverness of M. Lebon was not yet exhausted. 
Though his captive was so tightly caged that he had not seen 
the sea for two years, the Minister deemed it expedient to 
plan a night alarm :— 

“On June 6, 1897,” writes the prisoner, ‘there was a night 

alarm, which might have had dire consequences. Orders had 
been issued that, on the least sign from me of any attempt to 
escape, or of any evidence of outside interference, I should be in 
danger of my life. The warder on duty had instructions to pre- 
vent an abduction or escape by the most decisive means. It may 
well be understood, with such orders, how dangerous for me 
would be any alarm given to my keepers. Such measures were 
shameful, for how could I be held responsible for any attempt 
from the outside? If any had been made, I should necessarily 
have been utterly ignorant of the fact. On that day, towards 
9 o’clock in the evening, a rocket was sent up from the Ile 
Royale. It was pretended that a schooner had been seen in 
the gulf formed by the Ile St. Joseph and the Ie du Diable. 
The prison commandant gave orders to fire a blank cartridge 
at it, and to prepare for combat. He came himself with 
a supplementary guard to reinforce the detachment at the 
Ile du Diable. I was lying down in my hut, the warder 
on duty being with me as usual every night. I was suddenly 
awakened by cannon shots, followed by rifle-shots, and | 
saw the warder on guard, with his weapons drawn, looking 
at me with fixed attention, I asked ‘what is the matter?’ 
He made no answer. But as I paid no attention to incidents 
passing around me, al! my thoughts being fixed in one direction, 
{ made no further observation or movement. ‘This, no goubt, 
was fortunate, for the orders to the guard were strict, and it is 
probable I should have been instantly shot if I had manifested 
surprise at these unwonted noises, and jumped from my bed.” 
Was ever a more infamous tragi-comedy played? And 
though none of the engineers of this monstrous injustice 
will take Captain Dreyfus’s advice and blow his brains 
out, there must be moments when even MM. Méline 
and Lebon feel a shamed regret. But there one 
thing which must not be forgotten; the persecution of 
Alfred Dreyfus was a popular persecution; it was the direct 
and efficient act of the people. The worst cruelty of the 
Government was rapturously hailed by the democracy, and it 
is with a half-fear that we contemplate this result of popular 
government. The mob, in France at any rate, is as easily 
swayed to injustice as the most bigoted Monarch, and once 
the mob moves it is impatient of control. However, even this 
squalid story has its splendid side. For Alfred Dreyfus came 
through his ordeal with stubborn dignity, and only posterity 
can do justice to the stern courage of his wife and his 
brother. But happily for the human race, inhumanity evokes 
self-sacrifice; and remembering Picquart, Zola, and half-a- 
dozen others, we shall soon forget such pigmies as M. André 
Lebon and M. Méline. 


is 





EARLY GREEK THOUGHT.* 


WE are glad to welcome the first instalment of the authorised 
translation of Professor Gomperz’s great history of ancient 
philosophy. Long known as a classic in its kind, it was time 
that we had this work in English. The translation is excei- 
lently done, and the translator has had the benefit of untiring 





help from the author. Such an excellent reproduction of 2 
important a foreign work on one of the greatest of themes is . 
event in its way. Professor Gomperz says that, his » 
was to “compose a comprehensive survey of the dep 
of knowledge” at which he had long been labouring 
Greek philosophy. He has certainly fulfilled the ideal which 
he had in view. The older conception of writing such a — 
was most inadequate,—viz., that of an analysis of the system 
of each thinker. We do not wish to be ungrateful to the 
older historian who has carried us across the track of Greek 
thought, but it is plain that the old methods are not sufficient 
Greek thought did not spring unbidden from Greek brains it 
was aided by many influences. Professor Gomperz wells on 
two,—Greek climate and land, and Oriental systems, upon 
which he rightly insists. Thus this work seeks for origins ag 
well as results. It lays stress on what may be called Philo. 
sophic embryology, and so gives a new interest to Greek 
thought as well as rendering it more intelligible. 


design 
artment 
—~ie., of 


, The character of Greek soil and Greek civilisation is wei! 
depicted in a few sentences :— 


_ “The country was full of piquant contrasts. Her Arcadia—ay 
inland canton, sunk in torpid provincialism—was matched at the 
opposite extreme by the extent and curvature of the Coast 
Her seaboard was larger than Spain’s, her mainland smaller than 
Portugal’s. Other conditions, too, fostered this variety ot 
natural gifts. The most diverse trades and professions were 
practised in the closest proximity. Seamen and_ shepherds 
hunters and husbandmen, flourished side by side, and the 
fusion of their families produced in after generations a sum of 
talents and aptitudes complementary to each other. Again, the 
good fairies who presided at the birth of Greece could have laid 
no more salutary blessing in her cradle than the ‘ poverty which 
was ever her most familiar friend.’ It worked powerfully in three 
ways tor the advancement of her civilisation. It acted as a spur 
to compel her to exert all her powers; it served as a further 
defence against invasion, for the comparatively poor country must 
have seemed but indifferent booty—u fact noted in connection 
with Attica by the most philosophical historian of antiquity ; and 
last, and chiefly, it lent a forcible impulse to commerce, naviga- 
tion, emigration, and the foundation of colonies.” 

Professor Gomperz rightly claims the most important share 
in the development of Greece for her maritime activity. For 
it was by her contact with the East through her commerce 
that she was able to assimilate Oriental thought. The notion 
of a purely autochthonous mental culture in Greece is, we 
suppose, now abandoned by all scholars. The lengthening of 
Greek civilisation supports the theory of a long intercourse 
with the Orient, indirectly if not directly. Greece, says Pro- 
fessor Gomperz, looks east and south. In those ways her 
traffic lay, to these regions she turned for her intellectual as 
well as her material wares. Not that she derived direct 
from the Hast; she worked through middlemen, those singular 
agents, the Phenicians. At least this is our author's view, 
“The link was found—as it were by deliberate selection—in 
those hardy adventurers of the sea, the merchant-people of 
Phenicia, a nation politically of no account, but full of 
daring and eager for gain. Thus it happened that the Greeks 
acquired the elements of culture from Babylon and Egypt 
without paying the forfeit of independence.” Along with 
this important borrowing on the most advantageous terms 
from the East, the colonial system of Greece was of the 
utmost value, in that it gave endless opportunities for ready 
action, for inventiveness, for the relief of the poor, for mental 
resource, for a general Hellenic alertness. Perhaps we can 
never explain ultimately such a world-wonder as the bursting 
forth of the Greek mind, but in so far as environment is a 
factor, these conditions may be held as furnishing some clue. 
Early Greek thought was what we should call scientific rather 
than philosophical. The Greeks looked with wonder at the 
sights and powers of Nature, and tried to account for them. 
What were those bright bodies in the sky ? What was this 
life-foree which maintained the bodies of men and the 
framework of the visible universe ? Was there a limit to 
the world? What, above all, was the primal stuff out of which 
the world was spun? It was not until a very late time that 
the Greek mind took to ethical speculation, and it was still 
later that a complete synthesis of human thought was 
attempted. Still, we must not too rigidly divide oif these 
periods. Professor Gomperz has shown how many of the 
early thinkers not only speculated on science, but also on 
politics and morals, and even tried to frame a metaphysic and 





* Greek Thinkers: a History of Ancient Philosophy. By Theodore Gompcr:, 
Professor at the University of Vieuna. Vol.I, Translated by Laurie Magiu « | 
London: Jobn Murray. [l4s.] 


an epistemology. The course of the antique thought of 
Greece is so well known that it is unnecessary to repeat the 
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well-worn story from Thales onward, but there are two 
important points made here by our author which may be 
touched. In the first place, it is certain that Greece 
anticipated much of our thinking on physical questions, 
that she adumbrated much of our chemistry and astronomy, 
for example, even our geology. This was not the outcome 
merely of brilliant guesses, though the influence of the 
imagination in science, to which Tyndall attributed so much, 
was never SO powerfully shown. It was also due in no small 
degree to careful obser ance of Nature. Take, for instance, 
the work of Alcmzon in anatomy and physiology. He sub- 
mitted, says Professor Gomperz, “the several senses to a 
searching investigation, with the exception of the sense of 
touch. This omission redounds to his credit, inasmuch as he 
apparently disdained to fill up by arbitrary guesswork the 
planks that could not but occur here in his scanty empirical 
knowledge. In each instance his starting-point was the 
anatomical constitution of the respective organs of sense.” 

But if the Greek thinkers were so observant, how is it that 
they did not do more for science as contrasted with phil- 
osophy? We owe our astronomy to the Chaldean priests, 
and when we thought we were about to receive help from 
Anaxagoras, to take a case from Greece, we find him failing 
us, except as regards the phases of the moon and eclipses. It 
appears as though the eager intellect of the Greek could 
rarely stay on the old ground of observation and analysis; he 
made swiftly for a flight beyond the limits of experience. 
Take the case of the great thinker Parmenides, of whom 
Professor Gomperz writes :—‘ Parmenides, too, it would 
appear, essayed a flight on the wings of Icarus above the 
region of experience into the ethereal domains of pure being. 
But his strength betrayed him halfway; he sank, and fell to 
the familiar plains of corporeal existence.” In all this early 
Greek thought there is ablend of science and philosophy, of 
deduction from observation and deduction from concepts of 
the mind, so that the boundary line is rarely kept, and we 
derive from this interesting and brilliant speculation an intel- 
lectual stimulus rather than a positive result. Up to the time 
of Aristotle, this seems to us to have been the function of 
Greece,—to arouse the mind of the Western world by acting 
in its own way as a medium from that Oriental world where 
the light first rose. 

One most important result did, as Professor Gomperz 


shows, issue from the early Greek thought. This was the 


concept of atomism which has played such a great part in 


scientific and philosophic thought. This appears to us of | 
t fi d a o i 


more vital import than the doctrine of unity. Respecting 
this notion, Gomperz says: “It was, it is, and it remains, not 
a theory in the strict sense of the word, but merely an 
hypothesis, though an hypothesis, it is true, of unparalleled 
vitality and endurance, which has yielded i »;endid ha 
to physical and chemical research down to our own day.” 
The interesting question is considered as to how far atomism 
can be held identical with materialism. Here the atomists 











narvest 


are divided. In a sense, Democritus was a materialist, though | 


Parmenides was not, for the former knew of no psyche which 
survived. But they were not materialists in this sense, that 
they did not deny the being of spiritual substances since the 
world had not taken place in Greek thoug] 
hardly be doubted that the trend of atomism was to 
materialism. Many other ideas are treated of in this work, 


and it may be said that every one is written of in an interest- | 
ing way. Profound as are the problems discussed, there is } 


no academic pedantry from beginning to end. We shall look 
forward with great pleasure to the appearance of the next 
volume. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION.* 





publicist has ceased to speculate, and we are beginning to 
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receive the accounts of men who actually shared in the perils 
of last July, and solutions of the question based on first-hand 
experience. Sir Robert Hart, Mr. Bigham, and Mr. Allen 
have all given us excellent and vigorous narratives in addition 
to their diagnoses of the problem. Mr. Holcombe confines 
himself entirely to an analysis of the Chinese character and 
a forecast of the future of China, while Mr. Parker has 
produced a valuable treatise upon the history of the people 
and the beginnings of diplomacy and commerce. One book 
stands altogether apart from the others. Mr. Broomhall’s 
memorial volume contains a simple tale of the men and 
women who died at their posts in the service of the Christian 
Church. No discussions on the value of missionary enterprise 
or other public questions distract the reader from these plain 
stories of heroism and self-sacrifice. The Western world may 
have been mistaken in its Chinese policy, Europeans may have 
broken the laws of God and man in their search for wealth, but 
here at least is a pure cause nobly vindicated. It is a melan+ 
choly book, but yet to our mind the least disheartening. Sir 
Robert Hart and Mr. Bigham both bear testimony to the 
single-hearted courage of much of the mission work in China. 
'The secular policies of nations must vary and conflict, but the 
missionary Church has one constant and imperishable ideal. 
Of the narratives of the siege Mr. Bigham’s book is the 
most interesting. He travelled through Southern and Western 
China, Manchuria, and Korea before the outbreak of the 
“ Boxer” rising, and, having the eye of the observer and the 
true traveller's zest for the adventures of the road, he has 
written a delightful chronicle. Humour and high spirits are 
to be found on every page, and the author has the art of 
making scenery, atmosphere, and incident very real for the 
reader. His travels took him to the extreme western 
boundaries of the Empire, on the very edge of Thibet, and his 
tact and readiness extricated him often from delicate positions. 
He has much of interest to tell us about the country and the 
people, both Chinese and Thibetans, and the strange Caucasian 
race of the Lolos. He visited the coalfields of Shansi, whose 
seams are believed to be the largest yet discovered in the 


| world, and he inspected the harbour of Port Arthur, 


and found it from a military point of view very dis- 


| appointing. ‘“ Comparing it,” he says, “with the much 


‘maligned Wei 





hai-wei, not a few naval officers who know 
both places prefer the latter.” When the troubles began 
Mr. Bigham acted as intelligence officer to Sir Edward 
Seymour, and was present at the expedition which so nearly 
beeame a tragedy. Of the actions in which he shared he has 
civen us a vivid and straightforward description. He does 
iustice to the extraordinary courage of the rebels and their 
unexpected tenacity of defence, and he is enthusiastic about 
the merits of some of the Allied troops. Mr. Bigham, as a 


i public servant, has avoided political discussions and comments 


( Pub 
i 


on the history of our diplomacy, but such morals as he draws 
from his experiences are characterised by great good sense. 
On the whole, it is one of the most attractive books of travel 
which we have read for some time. The other two narratives 


| are written from a different standpoint, for Sir Robert Hart 
| and Mr. Allen were among the besieged in the Pekin Lega- 
; : ‘ "© | tions. The first chapter in Sir Robert’s book tells of the 
transference of the conception of substance from the material | 


siege, but it is merely a prologue to his discussion of the 
reconstruction. Short as it is, it gives a clear and intelligible 
account of the progress of events; and so far as explanation 
is possible, it suggests the reasons of the baffling changes in 
the Imperial policy during those awful weeks. He is 
scrupulously fair in assigning due honour to the heroes of the 


; siege, such as Captain Halliday, Colonel Sheba, and 
| Mr. Von Rosthorn, and his admiration is none the less 
| warm from the fact that he can find excuses for the 
| Chinese besiegers. Mr. Allen, on the other hand, pub- 
THE first wave of Chinese books has passed, the stay-at-home | neko - diary = Bina -_ gives ws dy — i day 
chronicle of events. Full of incident and colour, the story is 

* (1.) “ These from the Land of Sinim’’: Essays on the Chinese Question. By de cothraliing “_ eee and, since the author has by 
.G Gases | special knowledge of native Christians and their work, his 

| account assumes something of the drama of a contest between 


two creeds. He has an eye for strange effects, such as the fire 


' at the gate-tower, “like a Buddhist hell taken out of picture- 


books and translated into reality,” or the Chinese watchman 
going his customary rounds and beating his rattle after a day 
of fighting. The pluck and endurance of the Japanese seem to 


ng. Ldited by the Rev. G, 21, Reith. Loudon: Grast , him the most impressive lesson of. the campaign; and from 
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the incidents he quotes, we should think the impression well 
warranted. Among other things, he gives us a curious 
account of M. Pichon, the French Minister, always despon- 
dent, the first to hear of and publish dismal rumours, and 
filling his diary with dithyrambic “prose idylls.” Mr. Allen's 
book will remain as the fullest and most vivid account of 
the events of last summer within the walls of Pekin. 


“From their own point of view,” writes Mr. Allen, “if only 
one could grasp it, the Chinese had doubtless plenty of justi- 
fication.” It is in an attempt to grasp this point of view that 
the significance of Sir Robert Hart’s and Mr. Holeombe’s books 
is to be found. There is indeed little in common between the 
two volumes, except their main argument and the skill with 
which it is presented. Mr. Holcombe is strongly prejudiced, 
he constantly overstates his case, and he rakes up every 
discreditable story which he can find against Europeans 
in China. Sir Robert Hart is dignified, urbane, well-informed, 
and conspicuously fair. We are at a loss to understand the 
contempt with which his utterances on this subject seem to be 
received by a certain portion of our Press. As an old servant 
of the Chinese Government, he has undertaken to analyse for 
us their point of view, and we are in the highest degree 
grateful for his work, even though we do not agree with it. 
Stated shortly, the argument is this. China is an ancient, 
civilised, and industrious nation, unmilitary because it 
has always been ruled by right rather than by might, 
and conservative because it has outgrown any craze for 
reforms. Europeans came and demanded a share in its trade; 
it gave it them, for it had no love for quarrels. They 
demanded a share in its territory, and for the sake of peace 
it has given them that also. But there is a limit even to 
Chinese forbearance, the “ Boxer” movement was a sign of a 
genuine patriotic impulse in the land, and this policy of 
demanding everything and giving nothing cannot long con- 
tinue. Therefore, so runs Sir Robert Hart's conclusion, 
treat China as a civilised Power, treat her as you would have 
her treat you, and then, and only then, the Chinese problem 
may be settled. In practice, this means that we should 
abolish extra-territoriality, give up our attempt to force China 
into the paths of Occidental progress, get rid of all methods 
of differential treatment: in a word, trust China fully and 
whole-heartedly. 
we are in agreement. Chinese prejudices should be respected 
up toa point; the lawlessness of certain classes of foreigners 
should be severely punished; the abuse of the rights of 
missionaries should be put an end to; and the renascent 
Chinese patriotism should be respected. But we cannot 
follow Sir Robert Hart further, and we must set 
down his confidence in China to the natural tenderness 
for a Government for which he has himself done so much. 
The Chinese view in its extreme form is logical, consistent, 
respectable, but it is fundamentally different from the Euro- 
pean view, and there is a clear issue between them. For 
China, in our opinion, is not so much a barbarous as a de- 
civilised Power. It has a civilisation of its own so crooked 
and fantastic, so little based upon Western ideals, that it is 
more hopeless to deal with than any barbarism. The burning 
of the Hanlin with its priceless literary treasures shows how 
little at times it will respect its own traditions, while Mr. 
Holcombe gives up his own case in his estimate of Chinese 
civilisation. Has Mr. Holcombe, in the face of his sketch of 
Chinese justice, considered what the abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality would mean? We see no hope in any scheme of 
partition, or in any project of change of dynasty. Let us 
respect Chinese nationality, let us refrain from wounding her 
susceptibilities unnecessarily, but at the same time let the 


European Powers, with such degree of unanimity as is attain- | 
| the book this great Ambassador shares with Lincoln and Gordon 


able, insist upon clear and definite privileges. The world is 
too small for four hundred millions of men to enjoy un- 
disturbed an antiquated civilisation. 

The last book on our list is another statement of the 
Chinese point of view, but this time by a native. The articles 
originally appeared in a Singapore newspaper, and the gentle- 
man who for safety’s sake calls himself ‘‘ Wen Ching” has an 
extraordinary appreciation of Western modes of thought and 
a very remarkable gift of writing good English. Perhaps he 
is too accomplished and allusive to convince always, but his 
culture is indubitable, and he has many interesting things to 
‘tell. His picture of the Manchu Court and the private 


With a certain portion of this advice | 











Sa 
scandals of the Empress reads like a tale of Baghdad, We 
find him most interesting in his account of the life of that 
curious reformer, Kang Yu Wei, who seems to have been 
more of a polymath than a serious politician. For the rest 
his points are familiar,—the mixture of races, the decentralia. 
tion, the genuine Chinese grievances, and the old weary story 
of diplomacy. His solution, so far as he cares to dogmatise 
is that now the Allies have their opportunity of settling once 
and for all the status of foreigners in China, and that the 
time is ripe for a reasonable compromise. His alternative 
suggestion—to take sides and put our trust in the literat; and 
the reformers—seems to us of more than doubtful wisdom, 





THE MEMOIRS OF A DIPLOMATIST* 

THE day of the memoir has revived, and we welcome it, for 
we like the fashion; but we are bound to confess that of all 
the memoir-writers we have read Sir Edward Malet. has 
irritated us most. He has the most interesting story possible 
to tell, but for some reason or other he has chosen an 
atrocious convention to tell it in. An imp called Whiffles 
interviews him in the watches of the night, and the book 
takes the form of question and answer. Why this dismal 
pleasantry should have been adopted and kept up conscien. 
tiously to the end passes our wit to discover, for it imports— 
naively it is true—a flavour of the halfpenny Press into a world 
where such things have no business to be. When the reader 
is becoming interested in a reminiscence of Paris or Constan- 
tinople he is aggrieved at being pulled up sharp by one of 
Whiffles’s inane jocularities. Again, we complain that Sir 
Edward Malet tells us far too little. It is the highest com. 
pliment we can pay to his book to say that we wish it had 
been thrice as long. Discursiveness is the memoir-writer's 
privilege and generosity should be the chief virtue, but Sir 
Edward is parsimonious to a degree, and flits over acres of 
pleasant land with scarcely a word. The reader lays down 
the book feeling that he has had a great deal too little of Sir 
Edward Malet and a great deal too much of Whiffles. © 

Few diplomatists have seen such varied service in so 
many quarters of the globe as the author, and he has 
therefore a right to speak with authority on the subject 
of diplomatic training. The real educational influences, he says, 
are two. First, let the young Attaché be given a chance of 
studying the right material. He may hanker after Paris or 
Vienna, but his professional salvation lies in going to China, 
South America, and all outlandish posts. For this experience 
brings with it the second influence, Imperialism. “ How can 
a man who wanders from court to court on the Continent 
realise the magnificence of our Empire and the responsi- 
bilities it entails on the humblest of officials in her Majesty's 
service?” Of this form of training Sir Edward Malet had his 
full share. He not only had every variety of post, but 
wherever he went he found himself in the thick of wars. 
He was at Washington during the Civil War; he was at 
Parana in the Argentine Confederation when General 
Urquiza was fighting the National forces; he was in 
Constantinople from 1865 to 1867; he was in Paris 
during the Franco-German War and the Commune; he 
was at Constantinople again just after the Russo-Turkish 
War; and he was in Egypt just before its occupation. And 
during many of these experiences he was burdened with the 
gravest responsibilities. When he went to Cairo in 1879 
Lord Salisbury told him: “ Remember that you will never 
have anything to back you, whatever may be your difficulties, 
but moral support.” Moral support is generally a broken 
reed to lean on, but with courage and tact Sir Edward found 
it sufficient. He was trained under Lord Lyons, and thoughout 


his chief admiration. One of Lyons’s chief qualities was a high 
and serious sense of responsibility, which made him quite 
willing, as in the Mason and Slidell case, to imperil his whole 
career on the chance of serving his country. His pupil 
learned from him this lesson, and it is impossible to read Sir 
Edward's modest account of his doings during Arabi’s rebel- 
lion without admiring the courage and public spirit of the 
representative of England. In the Commune he was left in 
charge of the Embassy in Paris as chargé des archives, and 80 





or, Memories of Many Men in Many Lands. By the Right 
G.C.M.G., sometime H.M. Ambassador wo 
[10s. 61.) 


* Sh ifting Scenes; 
Hon. Sir Edward Malet, G.C.B., 
Germany. 


London: John Murray. 
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well did he perform his difficult duties that the Foreign Office 
wished to give him the Victoria Cross instead of the C.B. 
which he afterwards received. But high as was the author's 
view of his profession, he seems to have carried through 
everything a spirit of commendable light-heartedness. We 
have rarely read a happier book. The author's life has been 
adventurous, honourable, and successful. He was fortunate 
enough, from the day when he entered the service at 
the age of sixteen, to find the work for which he was 
specially fitted; and through all the troubled years from 
Washington to Cairo till he found his reward at Beriin the 
book is one long record of success. A genial temper and an 
unflagging optimism are not so common nowadays that we 
can pass over the book without noting their presence. 

The privilege, nay the duty, of a memoir, as we have said’ 
is to be garrulous, but Sir Edward exercises his right on a 
very modest scale. Sometimes his gossip seems to us not 
quite wise, sometimes his comments are platitudes, but any 
faults are redeemed by his unfailing kindliness. He has 
two stories of General Gordon, “a Paladin impelled by 
a vicarious chivalry to do battle for his whole order,” 
which show the odd romantic strain in that iron soul. 
The account of a diplomat’s difficulties at Constantinople 
in refusing presents without offence is amusing reading, 
and we like, too, the chapter on those dogs of genius, 
‘Tip’ and ‘Toby.’ There is a curious acrid sketch of Lord 
Brougham, from the author's boyish recollections of him in 
Paris, a sketch which we are afraid is only too lifelike. There 
is sport, too, interspersed among these pages, camping in the 
Rockies, mountain-climbing in Scuth America, and travelling 
in the China seas. To our mind, the best story is of the 
young diplomat’s journey with despatches from Lord Lyons 
to Bismarck during the Franco-German War, though some of 
the Commune adventures are excellent. Among the great men 
whom the author introduces us tois Bismarck, and we are told 
that,walking with Sir Edward on the morning after the Emperor 
Frederick’s death, the Chancellor was so moved that tears ran 
down his cheeks. We are also told the great man’s favourite 
story, which, with his well-known taste in beverages, we can 
only set down as odd. Here for the instruction of our readers 
is the venerable joke :—* A traveller in the shires rested at 
noon at a wayside hostelry and took luncheon. When it was 
finished he asked for the bill. The landlord brought it to him. 
After casting a glance at it he looked at Boniface and said, 
‘What is your name ?’—‘ My name,’ replied the landlord, ‘is 
Partridge.’ —‘ Ah,’ said the traveller, ‘ by the length of your 
bill I should have thought it would have been Woodcock !’” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

No pleasanter task falls to the lot of the reviewer than that 
of welcoming a work of conspicuous promise by a new writer. 
Unhappily, in the present case this agreeable duty is clouded 
by regret, for the author of The Seal of Silence, a young Oxford 
man of four-and-twenty, died suddenly after correcting the 
proof-sheets of his first and last novel. The loss involved in his 
premature removal is considerable, for Mr. Conder unques- 
tionably belonged to the rare tribe of literary benefactors of 
whom Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Anstey are perhaps the most con- 
spicuous representatives. That is tosay, he had a genuine gift 
for comedy, he compelled laughter by legitimate means, his out- 
look on life was wholesome and manly, his observation keen 
and sympathetic. And thus it comes about that he is able 
to reconcile us to a plot which, when stated in its bare out- 
lines, is undoubtedly melodramatic and artificial. The con- 
catenation of circumstances under which Wilfred Rutherford 
was driven into wreaking summary vengeance on the cousin who 
hadsaved his life and then wrecked his happiness are, however, 
conceivable enough, and having gone thus far we are lured on to 
the further step of accepting the amazing series of fortunate 
accidents which enable the homicidal hero to rehabilitate 
himself in his own self-esteem, and the villain-victim to 

* (L.) The Seal of Silence. By Arthur RB. Conder. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, [bs.]——(2.) Penelope's Irish Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
London: Gay and Bird. (6s. |——(3.) Derwent’s Horse. By Victor Rousseau. 
Loudon: Methuen and Co. [6s.} (4.) The Modern Argoneuts. By Madame 
Eliza Orzeszko, Trauslated from the Polish by Count S. C, de Soissons, London s 


Greening aud Co, (6s. | (5.) The Three Days’ Terror. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Loudon: John Long. [6s. | ——(6.) The Archbishopand the Lady. By Mrs. Schuyler 












Crowninshield. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [6s.]——(7.) The Helmet of 
Navarre, By Bertha Runkle, London: Macmillan and Co, [6s.] (8.) 





Another Woman's Territory, By ‘ Alien.” Loudon: Constable and Co. Cos. 
~—(9.) Her Ladyship’s Secret. By William Westall, London: Chatto au 
Windus, (6s. ] 


assume in succession the parts of comic man and heavy 
father. But the success which Mr. Conder achieves in recon- 
ciling the reader to the marvellous is due primarily to his 
admirable power of characterisation. Given the situations, the 
temperaments and antecedents of the dramatis persone, and 
the development of the story is above cavil. The sketches of 
undergraduate manners, as illustrated in the record of a 
reading party in Devonshire and in the conversation and 
conduct of Rutherford’s susceptible rival are as good as 
anything of the kind that we have ever read. Add a charming 
heroine, a delightful old clergyman, and a superlatively inter- 
esting and irresponsible rogue, and some notion may be 
formed of the exhilarating quality of The Seal of Silence, a 
title sadly appropriate to the circumstances of its issue. 

It would have been a real Irish grievance if Penelope, 
after duly chronicling her experiences in England and 
Scotland, had omitted to record her impressions of the sister- 
isle. Happily, Mrs. Wiggin has been entirely equal to the 
occasion, and the new volume rounds off the travels of the 
delightful American trio in Great Britain in a most 
satisfactory and genial manner. Penelope, Francesca, and 
Salemina need no recommendation to English or Scottish 
readers; as for Ireland, their comprehensive appreciation for 
all things Irish is sure to gain them an enthusiastic welcome 
from a race that is as keen to appreciate a compliment as it 
is competent to pay it. And the compliments paid by Mrs, 
Wiggin are of a peculiarly delicate quality. The fault of 
English visitors, an Irish writer once remarked, is that they 
are “too d——d comparative.” That is to say, when they see a 
thing done in a peculiar or unfamiliar way, they cannot resist 
the temptation of observing how much better that thing is 
done at home. Now, as this temptation must be even 
stronger to an American, so is the refusal to yield to it 
more gracious and engaging. The book, however, is by no 
means uncritical, but the attitude is throughout that of a 
guest rather than a stranger, while it reproduces with ad- 
mirable fidelity the spirit of light-hearted gaiety in which a 
party of young people, new to the country but determined to 
enjoy everything, would carry out such an expedition. We 
have only to add that Mrs. Wiggin has enlivened Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences with a great many good stories and good sayings, 
that her representation of the Irish brogue is far better than 
that of most English writers, and that her pages are studded 
with apt quotations from Irish poets of all schools from 
Goldsmith to Moira O’ Neill. 

Among the numerous novels that owe their genesis to the 
war, we are inclined to give a very high rank to the remark- 
able volume by Mr. Victor Rousseau entitled Derwent's 
Horse. Founded, as it obviously is, upon first-hand knowledge 
of Colonial life and of the actualities of campaigning, this 
vivid narrative forms a most illuminating commentary on 
A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wefe, recently noticed in these 
columns. What Mr. Rousseau has done is to give us a 
picture of the social side of the war as revealed in the 
experiences of a body of irregular Colonial horse in which 
Outlanders, Cockneys, Australians, Afrikanders, remittance 
men, adventurers, and déclassés of all sorts are brought 
into the abrupt contact that develops either intimacy or 
friction. Mr. Rousseau is under no illusions as to the glory 
of war. He is a severe critic of the ornamental Imperial 
officer, and there is no unmixed hero in all his dramatis 
persone. But though his portraiture is ruthless, it is 
free from extravagance and enlivened by an unfailing 
sense of comedy. His rogues, wastrels, and even his prigs 
are all eminently human and profoundly interesting. Dermot, 
the good-for-nothing gambler, philanderer, and sentimen- 
talist, is, for all his selfishness, a most fascinating figure, and 
his autobiographical confessions are immensely diverting. 
Excellent, again, are the guttersnipe Stevens, with all the 





ready wit of a London omnibus-driver; Ramon, the taciturn 


American soldier of fortune; Lowndes, the highly educated, 
conscientious, but clumsy Natalian; and half-a-dozen other 
well-contrasted types. Mr. Rousseau, as we have said, is no 
optimist, but we take it that he is probably prepared to 
endorse the opinions that he puts into the mouth of one of 
his characters :—‘‘ There’s no doubt that war’s no end of a 
good thing in its way. It stimulates the energies; the tre- 
mendous mental and physical strain develops character very 





|much, At the least the very fact of being face to face with 
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the elementary facts of life and death gives an earnestness of 
purpose and a wide-hearted tolerance that one does not find 
in our modern civilisation. At the very least, it often trans- 
forms wasters and rotters and bounders into decent fellows, 
and that’s a tremendous gain.” 

Madame Orzeszko paints in The Modern Argonauts the 
domestic tragedy of a successful modern millionaire with a bold- 
ness anda vigour that remind oneof Jokai. The setting of the 
book, the upholstery so to speak, is almost old-fashioned in its 
gorgeousness. But the characterisation shows the influence 
of modern ideas in their most advanced and disintegrating 
form. The “problem of intimacy” to be solved between 
parents and children is peculiarly delicate, given a weak and 
erring wife, a ruthless husband absorbed in Napoleonic finance, 
a decadent and dissipated son, one emancipated and one inno- 
cent daughter. When Cara, the younger daughter, who idolises 
her father, but is consumed by curiosity to learn what is amiss 
with her parents, is suddenly brought face to face with the 
family skeleton, the shock unhinges her mind, she practi- 
cally commits suicide, and her father ultimately follows her 
example. Madame Orzeszko, it seems to us, has adopted a 
somewhat violent and morbid method to emphasise an excel- 
lent moral,—that one cannot dispense with ideals, or “painted 
pots” as they are called throughout the story, and that even 
millionaires cannot expel Nature with a pitchfork. Count de 
Soissons’s version is at times exceedingly angular, but it does 
not seriously impair the fascination exerted by what may be 
fairly described as a luvidly picturesque problem novel. 


Calm reflection tends to prove that Mr. Fletcher has not 
been quite definite or realistic enough in the details of his 
weird romance, The Three Days’ Terror, to be quite con- 
vincing. But it must be confessed that calm reflection is the 
last thing the average reader will bestow on a book which 
must. be read at breakneck speed or not at all. The 
book is of the école de Mr. H. G. Wells in his prophetic 
manner,—not the manner in which he paints Hoopdrivers 
and Lewishams with sympathetic brush. But so far the 
master decidedly excels the pupil at the business, his great 
secret being that command of circumstantial detail to which 
Mr. Fletcher has not yet attained. Nevertheless, the book is 
quite exciting enough to while away a tedious railway journey 
or the wettest afternoon ever passed weather-bound in the 
dullest hotel sitting-room. 

It is exceedingly difficult to pick up the threads of Mis. 
Crowninshield’s story, The Archbishop and the Lady, but the 
narrative is interesting enough when once this is achieved, 
But in this book again the reader must complain of a want 
of care in the treatment of details. No possible motive is 
assigned for the wicked St. Aubin’s pleasing habit of blowing 
up liners by placing infernal machines on board. True, he 
manages the business so as to secure a good deal of insurance 
money, but he spends so much of his wife’s money (which she 
gives him quite willingly) on the construction of the machines 
that it might be assumed that he would have found it simpler 
and less fatiguing to devote the money in the first instance 
to his own use, and not trouble about the construction of 
explosives. The setting of the story is gracefully contrived, 
and the final defeat of the Archbishop in his desire that the 
heroine should take the veil will be agreeable to Protestant 
readers. 

The Helmet of Navarre is in the usual approved style for a 
romance of Old Paris, and it may further be said that it is a 
favourable example of a story ona rather well-worn theme. The 
date of the book is just before Henri IV. enters Paris, so that 
there is abundant opportunity for intrigue, plot, counterplot, 
&e. Readers who are rot tired of Old Paris will enjoy the 
book. 

Another Woman's Territory is an Australian romance deal- 
ing with the literary world, and seems to show that the 
temptations of authors are much the same on both sides of 
the globe. Indeed, as the hero’s post-nuptial love affair with 
a beautiful and virtuous actress is of rather secondary interest, 
“ Another Man’s Plot’ would have seemed a more appropriate 
title for the story. The book is moderately exciting and quite 
readable, but it must be acknowledged that its principal 
interest comes from its mzse-en-scéne. 


Her Ladyship, though a blamelessly virtuous person, had a 
most awkward secret to keep, and she keeps it with great 





aaa, 
success, with, as the intelligent reader will perceive, the 
result that her Ladyship’s eldest son, who, through no fault 
of her own, is really illegitimate, will enjoy his father's 
baronetcy in great comfort. But the chief interest of My 
Westall’s excellent story depends very little on her Ladyship 
and a great deal on the spirited pictures of two hotly contested 
elections, which, although Mr. Westall only dates his story 
“not long ago, as middle-aged folk count time,” obvionsly 
took place before the present Corrupt Practices Act strictly 
limited the expenditure of Parliamentary candidates, 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 





AN INTERNATIONAL LAWYER ON THE WAR, 


L’ Angleterre et les Républiques Boers. Par M. John Westlake, 
Professeur 4 l’Université de Cambridge. Reprinted from the Revye 
de Droit International. 2 parts. (Office of the Review, Brussels.) 
—We are glad that Professor Westlake has reprinted these two 
articles, for they contain a careful and just summary of the 
relations of Britain with the Boer Republics during the past 
century, and a statement of the British case in its bare elements 
of political justice, He takes Mr. Reitz’s “Century of Wrong” 
for his text, and tells the true history of the early treks and 
the British occupation of Natal, Putting the various treaties 
and conventions aside, he bases the justification of Britain 
rather on political than legal grounds. Mr. Kruger and hig 
friends could not conceive an Afrikander State except as some. 
thing “uniforme de race, de langue, de religion, de préjugé, et 
@habitude”; bis treatment of the Outlanders, for example in 
1894, was in itself a breach of international etiquette; Britain, 
as the mistress of the surrounding territory, had her own duties 
to her subjects to perform, and the conduct of the Boer Govern 
ments more than justified her interference. On the purely legal 


aspects of the question Professor Westlake’s words deserve our 


attention, as the opinion of an eminent jurist; but, as our readers 
are aware, his view of the Conventions and the suzerainty 
question differs from our own. He is no pedantic stickler for 
legal dogmas, he uses the word “justice” in preference to “ inter- 
national law,” and perhaps for this reason he is too willing to 
decide the legal point on a priort grounds against our Govern- 
ment. He considers that the word “suzerainty” in the pre- 
amble to the Convention of Pretoria of 1881 did not bear its 
ordinary meaning, but was detined in the terms of the articles; 
and that in any case the preamble as well as the articles was 
superseded by the Convention of London of 1884. In consequence 
he thinks that while Mr. Chamberlain was right in refusing to 
arbitrate in 1897, on political grounds, inasmuch as the con- 
ditions of successful arbitration, as laid down later in the 
Hague Convention, were absent, he was wrong in basing his 
refusal on the “suzerainty” of the preamble to the Convention 
of 1881. We do not intend to resurrect this dead controversy, 
but we may notice it as the one point in which we differ from 
Professor Westlake's admirable study. 








MR. STEPHEN GWYNN’S POEMS. 

Readers of the Spectator need not to be reminded that Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn is a writer who can give articulate and graceful 
expression in verse to a variety of moods, impassioned, reflective, 
critical, or whimsical. In the little volume of poems put forth 
under the title of The Queen’s Chronicler, and other Poems (John 
Lane, 3s. 6d.), this range of sympathy and this many-sided 
accomplishment are charmingly illustrated. Sometimes it is the 
nostalgia of the Irish exile :— 


Wanderer am I Nke the salmon of the rivers ; 
London is my ocean, nurmurons and deep, 
Tossing and vast; yet through the roar of London 
Comes to me thy summons, calls me in sleep.” 


Again, the gift of easy narrative is exhibited in the piece which 
gives its name to the collection, of criticism in the lines “On 
Reading ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’” while the fire of indignation lights 
the fine poem on “ The Royal House of France,” from which we 
may cite the following :— 
** Merchants of hate, their game they play 
With counterfeiting face ; 
The blood of old Egalité 
Still rankles in the race. 


Like him, they hail the general wrack, 
Like him no sword they draw, 

But tempt a trantic folk to sack 
The citadel of law. 


Not theirs the path of France to shape, 
To speak her mind aloud, 

Who coldly in their wisdom ape 
The madness of a crowd, 
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Whatever shame and black mischance 
May, in the scheme of things, 
Await distracted, staggering France, 
God send her no such Kings.” 
Nor is Mr. Gwynn less successful in the lighter vein. Indeed the 
lines on “ Denny” and “ My Lady Nowadays ” are so excellent of 
their kind that we wish Mr. Gwynn would more often indulge his 
genuine talent for vers de société, The picture of the emancipated 
but unspoilt and attractive young woman of to-day is admirably 
hit off in the last-named piece, from which we may quote the 


concluding stanza :— 
** What’s new will soon be old, dear Jenny; 
Time tramples with relentless gait 
On fads and faddists, ah how many ! 
But you'll be always up to date.— 
Virtue may fall, and so may passion, 
But charm is never out of fashion,”’ 








TWO BOOKS BY MR. F. T. BULLEN. 
A Sack of Shakings. By Frank T. Bullen. (C. A. Pearson. 
63.)—There is no need for us to express appreciation of these 
wonderful pictures of sea life, for we have done so already by 
printing the greater part of them in the columns of the Spectator. 
We cannot, however, doubt that readers who remember with 
delight these manifestations of Mr. Bullen’s power will be glad 
to have them collected into a book. The variety of the author 
seems endless, and his art unerring. The style insensibly 
changes with the matters, In stately rhythmical prose we are 
made to feel the majesty of waves, while the vagaries of “ Nat’s 
monkey” are told with humour and lightness of touch. In 
“ Among the Enchanted Isles” there is a strange illusiveness of 
description of the South Seas which produces the wonderful effect 
of some glowing idyllic picture of Titianesque splendour. Mr. 
Bullen can make real the romance and poetry of the sea to the 
most sea-sick of landsmen, and can bring before us the inner and 
mysterious life of things, whether it be “the ways of a ship” or 
“the voices of thesea.” There is tragedy, too, in the book, and for 
pure horror the “ Alligators and Mahogany” would be hard to match. 
—wWhen Mr. Bullen pleads the case of sailor men he is to be 
listened to, for he speaks from large personal experience; and in 
a little book called With Christ in Sailor Town (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1s. 6d.) he tells us that the “ gentlemen of England 
who live at home at ease” have a duty to perform with regard to 
sailors. Mr. Bullen points out most truly that mercantile Jack 
is the least observed of all the many men who do the nation’s 
work, though he is the man we could do without least easily. 
Indeed, without the merchant sailor we must die of starvation. 
But although he is essential to our very existence he remains in 
obscurity, and in his case truly out of sight is out of mind. We 
are apt to think of the ship in the abstract bringing corn and 
merchandise for our use without thinking of the individuals who 
make up the crews. Owing to the nature of their calling the 
sailors are unable to make themselves heard. They are perpetu- 
ally isolated in ships and scattered over seven seas. They cannot 
organise themselves and make their weight felt through their 
Unions, as can miners or engineers. The helplessness of sailors 
when on shore is proverbial, and Mr. Bullen knows better than 
any one what their needs are. Therefore, when he makes a very 
strong appeal in favour of the Seamen’s Mission (secretary, the 
Rev. D. Roe, 18 Stainsby Road, Poplar, E.) he should be listened 
to. The Mission possesses an excellent site, but its buildings are 
inadequate; upon this site, Mr. Bullen tells us, stood one of the 
worst of dens where the sailor whose wages had been just paid 
was systematically robbed. One of the features of the building 
the Mission hopes to erect is the inclusion of a set of model 
dwellings where the wife and family of a sailor can live while 
he is at sea, Mr. Bullen’s advocacy of the Mission is a guarantee 
that it is deserving of support. 








THE DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 

The Origins and Destiny of Imperial Britain. By J. A, Cramb, 
M.A, (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The author of this work is 
atervent, not to say chauvinistic, Imperialist, whose style has 
obviously been modelled on that of Carlyle, and whose reflections, 
Which form a part of a larger and yet unpublished work on the 
“Oriyins of Imperial Britain,” have been published under the 
“belief or hope that in the present grave crisis they may not be 
without service to his country.” We must confess that we feel 
grave doubts whether they will be of serviceto the thoughtful reader. 
We hear rather too much of the “ cternities and immensities,” 
we find none of the practical suggestions which the thinking 
Englishman of to-day, face to face with the grave problems of 
empire, most eagerly demands. Nor is the Imperial problem to be 
solved by indiscriminate abuse of the “ Black League of Loyola 
gcnanerots undeviating in its worship of the three strange Graces, 
~Treason, Assassination, Calumny,” orof France, which “ crouches 


muitering calumnies and scrawling caricatures.” Again, in his dis. 
cussion of the Irish claims to national existence, the author could 
surely find some more cogent argument against Home-rule, or even 
Separation, than the assertion—supported by a misquotation of 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Motto of the Celts,” “They went forth to the 
war, but they always fell ’—that the Celtic race is constitutionally 
incapable of empire. The most stniking chapter in the book is 
that which deals with “The Vicissitudes of States and Empires,” 
but though full of interesting, suggestive,and even noble passages, 
it is overburdened with mystical and metaphysical rhetoric, and 
singularly lacking in the ordered and consecutive thought whose 
presence encourages and strengthens the educated Imperialist, 
now weary and half-disdainful of fine phrases. But with all its 
faults Professor Cramb’s book is worth reading, for it stimulates 
thought. Stripped of the rhetoric, the underlying and essential 
idea of the book is sound and wholesome. 








THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS. 

The Life of a Regiment. By Lieutenant+Colonel C. Greenhill 
Gardyne. (David Douglas, Edinburgh. 283. net.)—This book 
is of sustained interest throughout, giving as it does a complete 
history of the renowned Gordons, from the time of their formation 
by the fourth Duke of Gordon in 1794 down to 1816, the year 
after Waterloo. It has evidently been a labour of love on 
Colonel Gardyne’s part, and his methods are always thorough. 
Here we have regimental lists, plans of the battles, coloured 
illustrations, and an appendix containing Gaelic songs, with their 
translations. The book is one long record of unflinching bravery 
and patriotic devotion. The Gordons began their foreign service 
at Gibraltar in 1794, proceeding from thence in the next year to 
Cersica. They were sent to Ireland during the Rebellion of ’98; 
where they won golden opinions from the peasantry on accourt 
of their humane conduct; 1799 found them in Holland, and 
here they lost their first man “killed in action,” They 
acquitted themselves with credit at the battle of Egmont- 
op-Zee, one of the few engagements on record where large 
bodies of troops came to cross bayonets. They fought at 
Aboukir, Mandora, and Alexandria. They were mentioned in 
despatches by Sir Arthur Wellesley after the battle of Kioge, 
They were with Sir John Moore at Corunna, and went through 
the Peninsular War, being present, amongst other battles, at that 
remarkable engagement of Fuentes Onoro. Here it was that 
Wellington successfully carried out a most daring mancuvre, 
changing his front to the right. This he did by swinging the 
army round with his left as a pivot, which could only have been 
carried through by troops whose steadiness and discipline were 
perfect. At St. Pierre the Gordons made a splendid charge, 
driving back two French regiments and taking many prisoners, 
When Napoleon escaped from Elba, the Gordons were again 
called out; and four sergeants danced a Scotch reel at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s historic ball on June 15th, 1815. At 
Quatre Bras the Duke of Wellington himself was with them 
during a great part of the action, and mentioned them afterwards 
in despatches. For a description of their charge with the Scots 
Greys at Waterloo we can only here recommend a perusal of 
Colonel Gardyne’s exciting pages. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The May-Book. Compiled by Mrs. Aria. (Macmillan and Co 
10s. net.)—One prefers to describe rather than to criticise a 
volume of this kind. A number of well-known “authors and 
artists ”’—we scrupulously follow Mrs. Aria’s order of precedence 
—have combined to furnish the contents of a volume which is t» 
be sold for the benefit of Charing Cross Hospital. Mrs. Aria 
appeals to the public “to buy this book in its thousands,” and 
we gladly do what we can to help ber. The public certaiuly 
might spend its money to less advantage. ‘he sum would 
scarcely purchase a bottle of good champagne at «a fashionable 
restaurant, and in that case the aprés would be less pleasing. 
Here is a little piece which, taken by itself, should go a long way 
to remunerate even the costly sacrifice of half-a-sovereign for 
a book. It is by Mr. Austin Dobson, and entitled “ Angel 
Court” :— 

**In Angel Court the sunless air 
Grows faint and sick; to left and right 
The cowering houses shriuk from sight, 
Huddliug and hopeless, eyeless, bare. 


Misuamed, you say. For surely rare 
Must be the angel shapes that light 





In Angel Court | 
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Nay: the eternities are there, 
Death by the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light; 
And Love has climbed that crumbling stair 
In Angel Court!” 


This is merum sal, such, indeed, as Mr. Austin Dobson is wont to 
give us. Several of the drawings are interesting, notably one by 
Prince Purachatra of Siam of “My Father’s Palace,” not in- 
appropriately faced by the opening lines of Coleridge’s famous 
dream-poem, “In Xanadu did Kubla Khan.” 


A Defence of the King’s Protestant Declaration. By Walter 
Walsh. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1s.)—From one point of 
view Mr. Walsh’s argument. is a strong one. He shows that tbe 
Romanists have no idea of reciprocity when they make their 
demands, They pour insults of every kind upon Prctestants; 
when they can they deny them liberty of worship, and even of 
speech. ‘ We alone are free,” says one of their public journals ; 
“a Catholic’s freedom of conscience is grievously impaired by the 
toleration of other religions.” Such quotations might be indefi- 
nitely multiplied; but these things do not shake our conviction 
that our best, indeed our only, course is to be consistent with 
our own theories of freedom. The time may come when we may 
have to fight for it; we shall not fight for it with less success if 
we are faithful to it now. 


Francis and Dominic, and the Mendicant Orders. By John 
Herkless, D.D. (T.and T. Clark. 3s.)—In this book (a volume 
of “The World’s Epoch-Makers” series) Professor Herkless 
holds an even balance with commendable success. He appreciates 
the great qualities of the two leaders. It is impossible not to be 
more attracted by St. Francis than by St. Dominic. The latter 
was emphatically a “Son of Thunder,” and -had some of the 
defects of his virtues; the former, though he was not above his 
age in his intellectual conceptions of truth, was dominated by a 
spirit of the largest charity. Of these great men’s followers, the 
two Orders which took their names and professed to carry on 
their work, it is far more diflicult to judge. The witnesses are 
either hostile or partial; sometimes, asin the case of Matthew 
Paris, they seem to contradict themselves. And the facts, too, 
not unfrequently seem to be inconsistent, If only a few of the 
charges brought against the Orders were true, their degrada- 
tion must have been far advanced at the time of the 
Black Death visitation, yet they showed at that crisis 
a courage in which the secular clergy largely failed. Pro- 
fessor Herkless has chapters on “The Mendicants and the 
Inguisition” and “The Mendicants and Scholasticism” which 
are specially worth reading. As to the Inquisition, St. Dominic 
himself died before it was instituted, but his Order has hada 
sinister predominance in its management. Torquemada was a 
Dominican, and Dominicans were the “ masters of the ceremonies ” 
when a great burning of Jews and Jewesses was arranged as part 
of the marriage festivities of King Charles II. of Spain. This 
was in 1680, a date which apologists who argue that persecution 
is a mere matter of the spirit of the age are bound to consider. 
In what non-Roman country would a girl of seventeen have been 
burnt only because she was a Jewess at the end of the seven- 


teenth century ? 





Laity in Council. By Lay Members of the Anglican Com- 
munion. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—These fourteen 
“Essays on Ecclesiastical and Social Problems” indicate, as 
might be expected, considerable divergencies of opinion. Mr. 
A. W. Crickmay thinks that the “‘ Establishment is doomed ”; Mr. 
J. M. Ludlow, faithful with a loyalty that cannot but command 
respect to an old conviction, pleads for “Concurrent Endow- 
an impossible scheme one cannot but feel, however it may 


-” 


ment, 
commend itself as an ideal. Mr. H. W. Hill writes about 
Brotherhoods. He goes so far as to say, “Sooner or later there 


must be vows—all three vows—Poverty, Celibacy, Obedience,” 
though he interjects “later rather than sooner.” It is a great 
pity that he condescends to silly talk about “ worthy and weakly 
people who grew red in the face at the bare mention of monks, 
&ec.”’ “It is extremely difficult to understand the ordinary 
objections to vows.” “Extremely difficult”! Asif history were 
not full of such objections, which are indeed only too “easy to 
understand.” Has Mr. Hill carefully studied the history, say, of 
the Mendicant Orders? Can he say why nearly every State, 
Roman or non-Roman, has found it necessary to abolish monastic 
foundations? Mr. G, W. E. Russell has an elaborate eulogium 
on high ritual. It is very prettily written, but it does not touch 
the real difficulty. Sweet odours, and beauty of form and colour, 
and fascinating music easily delude the worshipper into thinking 
that his spirit is moved, whereas it is the senses only that are 
reached. He who comes away from a worship that has no out- 
side charm and uo strong intellectual attraction with a glow in 


lia, 
his heart is at least more likely to have the root of the matter in 
him. Perhaps the first essay, “ ‘The Church and the Nation,” by 
Mr. George E. Mead, js the most open to objection. Mr, Mead 
flows on with such a succession of rhetorical assumptions as we 
have seldom seen in an equal space. The “religious intolerancg 
of Cromwell” is a glaring example. Cromwell was certainly far 
above his contemporaries in tolerance, though he was compelled 
to limit his practical exercise of the principle by political cop. 
siderations. The “Social” essays will find a more general 
acceptance. Mr. Ben Greet takes up, we see, the question of 
“The Church and the Drama.” He would have theatres every. 
where. The present state of the stage is scarcely an argument 
in favour. What would be the moral effect produced by a com. 
pany which should travel through England with a repertoire of 
the fashionable comedies of intrigue? We know Mr. Ben Greet 
does not like these things; unhappily the public does. It is q 
deplorable fact that a critic dares not speak the full truth about 
an impure book or play because to do so will give it an enormous 
vogue. Against some of the language in this essay we enter 
a decided protest. ‘“ Our Lord God is a dramatic God”! “The 
Apocalypse is but the final tableau in the drama of the Bible, the 
‘ring down’ of the tragedy of the world, the beginning of the 
joyous comedy of heaven.’’” We see no mention of an editor, 
Surely some one should at least have queried such phrases ag 
those just quoted. Of course,no harm is meant by them, but they 
are in deplorable taste, and will give pain and offence toa very 
large body of people. 


Shakespeare not Bacon. By Francis P. Gervais. (Unicorn 
Press.) —Mr. Gervais builds his argument on certain 
phenomena of handwriting, annotation, &c., to be seen in the 
copy of Florio's translation of Montaigne’s essays. Of course 
the identity of the signature and of the writing generally ig 
questioned. Apart from this, the reasoning is followed out with 
much ingenuity andforce. Its general scope regards the familiar 
arguments of the Baconians that it is impossible that the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon burgess whom we knowas the William Shakespeare 
of actual life could have been the many-sided man of the dramas, 
The answer here given is—If the man who annotated Montaigne 
was Shakespeare, then Shakespeare knew many things, some of 
which, by very remarkable coincidences, are to be found in the 
plays. Mr. Gervais’s reasoning is illustrated by a series of photo. 
graphic reproductions of the Florio handwritings. The supposed 
signature is familiar, but many of the other writings have never 
been reproduced before. The curious question,—Could Shake. 
speare, who seems to have had such difficulty in signing his 
name, have ever gone through the vast clerical labour of writing 
the thirty-odd plays which are included in his works? must be 
left unanswered. One can only say that the whole subject is full of 
difficulties. How could some of the ancients witb their cumbrous 
uncials have ever written the huge bulk of volumes attributed 
tothem? ‘The elder Piiny, for instance, died at fifty-six and 
gave much of his time to official work, yet in addition to his 
many works (the “ Historia Naturalis,” the continuation of the 
History of Aufidius Bassus, and a number of rhetorical and gram- 
matical treaties), left one hundred and sixty volumes of notes, 
written very small and on both sides. How did he find time to 


do it? 


The Human Nature Club, By Edward Thorndike, Ph.D, 
(Longmans and Co, 5s.)—Dr. Thorndike, who is a lecturer on 
“ Genetic Philosophy” in an American University, has put this 
“ Introduction to the Study of Mental Life” into dialogue form, 
and has done this with marked success. The subjects which his 
dramatis persone discuss are presented in a very lively and 
effective way. Of habit, heredity, the results, conscious or un- 
conscious, of past experiences, and such matters this is not the 
occasion to treat, but we may say that the reader will finda 
lucid exposition of them, defended from more or less varying 
points of view, in these pages. The illustrations fron life which 
are introduced into the discussion are often very effective. 


The Plea of Pan. By Henry Nevinson. (John Murray. 5% 
net.)—Here we have an introduction (which, as far as we can se 
introduces us to nothing) and four allegorical pieces,—the 
vaguest word available seems to suit them best. There is a 
certain flavour of paganism about them, and a sentimentality 
that does not always taste quite wholesome, and generally a 
suspicion of rebellion against what commonplace people call 
“morality” and people of genius “conventions.” It is one of 
the books which it may be a pleasure to write, but can hardly 
be a pleasure to read. 


The Parish and its Bounds. (Berney and Son, Croydon.)— 





Our notice of this little pamphlet comes too late, we fear, to serve 
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its purpose this year. Ascensiontide, the right season for the 

erambulation of parish bounds, is close upon us as we write. 
Anyhow, some interesting information has been gathered together 
and may well be found useful. Probably in these days of Ordnance 
Surveys, When every parish is exactly defined, theré is no real dan- 
ger of josing territory. But an affection for local associations is 
not a thing to be despised, and this is one way of cultivating it. 





Those who are interested in the byways of military history 
will find mu ch to interest them in Regimental Badges Worn in the 
British Army @ Hundred Years Ago, by Edward Almack (Blades, 
Fast,and Blades, 7s 6d. net). Mr. Almack tells usthat he bought the 
private note-book of a silversmith made early in the last century, 
and bas copied these designs from drawings which it contained. 
He has added some records of the services of ‘the various regiments. 

~ (For Publications of the WW Teek see next page.) 
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Adam (V. De L.), The Revolt and the Escape: any: ,roy16mo(Duckworth) 2/6 
Aristophanes Comoediae, Vol. I1., edited by F Hall and W. Geldart, 
OUD csv sccnndsanstsnpuavauseibestsevertendssuunbenerely (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/ 
Ashton. (Mark), The Nana's Talisman, cr 8vo .(Hutchinson) 60 
Auld (A. G.), Selected Researches in Pathology, 8v0. ase ——— 6/0 
Barr (A. . E.), The Maid of Maiden Lane, cr 8vo ..... (Unwin) 6/0 
Berkeley (George), Works, 4 vols. CY SVO ...eseeseseeeeees Oxford Univ. Press) 24/0 
Berry (J.), Diseases of the Thyroid Gland and their Treatment (Churchill) 14/0 


its Value and Development, 8vo 
(Heinemann) 
(Ward & Lock) 3/6 


Bleloch (W.), ‘The New South Africa : 
Bleackley (H.), Tales of the Stumps, Cr SVO.......0+sercereeeeeeees 









Burnett (F.), The Enrichment of Life, er 8vo. ...(Stockwell) 2/6 
Burton (J. B.), A Vanished Rival, cr 8V0 .........cescesserccscseceesersesees (Cassell) 6/0 
Carlile (W. W.), Evolution of Moder n Money, cr -8v0 ‘ ‘itso an) 7/6 
Clark (W.), Witnesses to Christ, cr 8vo T.& T. Clark) 4/0 





8vo (Richards) 7/6 


Common (T.), Nietzsche, as Critic, Philosopher, r 
Two Series of Lectures, 
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DOUOD: ccs sapsbasscnaaanuncnveicoxscubeveceney svsbepsewevansibesbunishes sovconucnseneaeaee (Maemillan) 10/0 
De Jullevilie (L. P.), Joan of Arc, 12mo............ (Duckworth) 3/0 
Eurle (John), — Alfred Jewel: an Historical Essay (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
Evans (W. S.), The Canadian Contingents & Canadian Imperialism (Unwin) 6/0 
Furwell (C. = W. 5 rene (E. Mathews 3/ 
Fieming (Canon), Our Gracious Queen Alexandria, cr 8VvO ..........+ (BR 276 
Freeman (Li eut.-Col. Thomas Arthur), A Memoir, 4to...... (W. Blackwood 6/0 
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Lacey (T. A.), The E lements of Christian Doctrine, er 8v0 . ” (Rivingtons) / 
Lehinaun (R. C.), Anni Fugaces: a Book of Verse, cr 8VO ..........000+ (Lane 6 
Lindsay (Mayne), The Whirligig, CED. yecsesheasiancisanbos (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Lloyd (Nelson), The Chronic Loafer, er 8V0 .......ccceesereneeeeees (Heinemann) 4/0 
Lodge (R.), The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494, er 8vo...(Rivingtons) 6/0 
Love Letters of Victor Hugo, 18%0- 1822, with Comment by Paul Meurice, 

IP SAAD sans ais uclaphics sunens hn cainshyevwanlssh come elae cede ahpannepiassnoketees ke uth Gon -oia ae arper) 10/6 
Lover's Replies to an Englishwoman’s Love-Letters (The), cr 8vo ...(Low) 5/0 
Mackie (G.), The Man of Kerioth, and other Poems, 12mo_...... (Richards) 5/0 


MAclean (A. J.), Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 25/0 
Marshall (R.), His Excellency the Governor: a Farcical Romance in Three 


PR MN Diss tancocsussesusetssucncasusnsstsaaacsbvechsenatetuachnsshbqueeumenee’ (Heinemann) 2/6 
Millard (E. H.), Handbook to Gospel According to St. Mark.. ear 26 
Morison (W. ), Johyston of Warriston (Famous Seots), cr 8vo (Oliphant) 2/0 
Mumford (Ethel W.), Dupes, CE SVO ....0.0s.ccrccessserscsssesecesoosssccsess (Patnam) 50 


— ene Service : Selections from heinarscai of W. J. Knox Little, 





























ae (Gardner & Darton) 2/6 
Pinto, Voi. ii. “edited by J. Burnet, ‘er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Post (M. D.), Dwellers in the Hills, RID ise cavaiscvexapaienareenacpououne (Putnam) 5/0 
Pratt (A.), Frank’s Duellist : a Novel, cr 8vo.. utchinson) 6/0 
Prior (James), Forest Folk, cr 8V0 ........cceceeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Private Life of the King (The), by One of his Servants, er 8vo ...(Pearson) 5/0 
Ramseyer (F.), Dark & Stormy Days at Kumassi, 1900, er 8vo (Partridge) 2/6 
School History of England (A), cr 8VO ...cessessessesseeers (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Sell (E.), Essuys on Islam, roy Bv0 Las Sangean dues eenwesenucneha er ahcone us =aeeaine (Simpkin) 4/6 
Shiel (M. P.), The Lord of the Sea, er 8V0...c.cceee ..(Richards) 0 
Sidgewick (A.), The Use of Words in Reasoning, 8V0 .............00000008 (Black) 7/6 
Sixty Years on the Turf: the Life and Times of George ame 1840- 

TN, ae ES Fini eee ae NtS (Richards) 21/0 
Smith (A.), A Life Drama, City Poems, &v., 18mo .. ..(W. Scott) 1/0 
Smith (Constance), Corban, er Svo ..... ....0. - ‘(Hurst '& Blackett) 60 
Spence (C.), Arthur Laurenson: his Letters a ary Remains (Unwins 7/6 
Strong (H. A.) and Barnett (L. D.), Historical Reader of ak French, 

RMT MDUD su cup chcsusvasbanomersuameinspoariceeraucakslesnutuccbSuetrabnceNesaonaee (W. Bl: ackwood) 3/0 
Traherne (Mrs. A.), The Ghost of Tintern Abbey, cr 8vo. a 3.6 
Tyevers (Hettie), From an Invalid’s Window, l2mo ..... 26 
Walker (C. E.), Amateur Fish Cultwre, 12mo ...........scecssesesceeeee (Constable) 26 
Welch (A C.), Army Geometrical and Geography Papers, 8vo ...(Simpkin) 40 
Wood (W.), The Nérthumberland Fuviliers, ca 8v0 oo... eeeeee (Richards) 36 
Woodward (P.), The Strange Case of Francis Tidir, 8vo ............... (Banks) 3/6 
Wundt (W.), The Principles of Morality and the Departments of the 

Moral ife, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Xenophontis, Vol. I1., edited by chant, er Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 








NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained througr any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. cach. By post, 1s. 9d. 


‘TN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL.— 
5, LECTURESHIP IN ELECTROTE ECHNICS. —Ap plicati ons are invited 
for the post of T wer in Electrotechnics at University College, Liverpool. 
They must be forwarded not later than May 3lst to the Registrar, with 25 
The Lecturer will be required to enter upon his duties 
£200 per —— and half of the fees.—For all particulars 


apply ww the REUISI TRAE, University College, Liverpool. 
3 GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
J é SEPTEMBER, 1901.— 


IGH WYC SOMBE.— 
SCHOOL for GIRLS will be OPENED in 

For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. GEORGE F. E, SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey 

School, Bucks. 


RHE OWENS 
























COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 

COUNCIL having decided to institute a PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH 
LITERATU BE, INVITES APPLICATIONS, which should be sent in not later 
thau June 13th next to the Registrar, froin whom particulars as to duties 
and emoluments may be Obtained.—S, CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


\ateaaliataaias COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.— \pplica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent by June 15th to the SECRETARY, from 
whow particulars can be obtained. 


Qourn. BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS. 38 GLOUCESTER ST RE ET,S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 
lend preparation for the yhoo lic Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under ¥. ‘nieket, drilling. Highest refereuces from 


Parents aud Head- Masters, _SUMMEL TERM BEGAN APBIL 25th, 


g 








WOMEN 











ey 


[10 BE LET, COMMITTEE ROOM in central situation 
ours Atriy to Mr. HUMPHREYS, 4 Bloceasbee Met fF to 
ours.—App to a 4 4 oomsb 

Street, WIC. me ons, Hart 


URNISHED HOUSE to LET (seaside and country), five 

or six wecks from August Ist; 5 sitting, 12 bed, dressing room, and 

pilliard-room ; teunis liwn; vegetable garden; near st: ition ; two golf ‘ink 

Tewe stabli ng obtainable. —Apply, Mrs. RICHARDS, Manor House, Bishopstone, 
ewes, 


2. PORTLAND PLACE. — Charming self- -contained 
4 sous NETTE TO BE LET, unfurnished. ‘Good drawing-rooy 
dining-room, six Led-rooms, and bath-room; kitchen, scullery, pantry, tné 
lavatories, two 1i 


8, porters, “ ctrie light. —Apj uy to “TR. A.,” ahove : address, 
Buck FOREST, OUTH GERMANY. —TO BE LET, 
for June and July = October, comfortably- furnished CHALET, 
thoroughly dry and seasoned, in exquisite situation, amongst pines, beside 
mountain lake; altitude about 3,000 ft.; water supply pure and abundant ; 
picturesque views from every window; "plang ‘e and shower bath ; good hot: 
water arrangements ; oxcellent bed ling; use ot household linen, electro. -plate, 
cutlery, piano, and boat; rent, 5 guineas per week, inclusive. _F ull particu. 
lars and references, also photographs (interior and exterior), from R. WIND. 
WARD, Dawlish, Devon. 


] AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, 
: MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTDER, M.A. House- Mistress: 
Miss E. WH. LYSTER, B.A., Classica! Tripos, Cainbridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone). —Boi irding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres, Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi. 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses, Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games C lub for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrauce Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—F ei passions on application 
to the SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7t 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS. (value 
£50, £20, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th, The opening of a mew Boarding House having 
increased the accommodation, names can le received for next Term. —Apply for 

















ST. MARGARETS, 








oh howe gg to Rev, the HEADMASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 


A Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymvasium and playing- field, Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded i in July, 1201.—For particulars apply to the HEAD. MISTRESS, 











ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Oe : aaa ) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A 


Resident Stati of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. "he ine -¢- near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 


K ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

School. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country, 
Splendid Playing-ficll aud Grounds. Girls and Boys (8 to 18 prepared for all 
Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. Terms moderate, 
—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


i ig werkt .—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Prinei pal, Mrs, 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations, 


AY ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 
University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest English references, 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from ¢ to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Goveruess. Visiting 
a usters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Dr. awing. House stands high 
on Clif ov erlooking Sea. Good. pis ayground a and field { for games. 


OURT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON. N.—There is is 
new a VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and welbappointed 
Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Regular medical attendauce with 
ete care and supervisiou.—lor terms and full particulars address Miss 
MULES. 


LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1% 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, opeu to competition, value from £25 to 

£100 a year. Also Scholarships for boys intended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
() ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, aiebool House, £45; Boarding 























House, £60, (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley. ager 24 Guineas 4 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a yea 
Full par ars from the LADY WARDEN, St, Anne’s, "ishots Bromley, 

















Rv igeley, Statts. 
S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Under ee Bishop of Southampton and Rey, A. Talbot. 
oarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excelent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescerft. Good art train 
ing and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees 
£00 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL 

\UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Head-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincola 
High School. Fees, 60 gs. a year. 

Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 

NV Bites ft PY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply. to the LADY PRiINCJPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durbam, 

BS fers e COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive groundsia 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs, “Sourid education, with games, cycling. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


TICARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER- 
\ COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern education ; 
languages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 
1d delicate girls receive individual atiention. Colonial and foreign pupils 
—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





ant ( 
received. 


ees an EMER S = 
JOURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A_ First-class Modern 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 
and Hants County Councils. Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, or 
Commercial Life. Magnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
appliance. Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.) 


jie COLLEGE.—EIGHT ENTRANCHD SCHOLAR- 








SHIPS, £50 p.a.—£20 pea. will be COMPETED FOR on JULY 3rd-tth. 
fwo Council Nominations of £15 p.a. awarded to unsuccessinl candadates who 
docreditably. Fees, £75 p.a.—For further information apply, the SECRETARY, 
Trent College, Derbyshire. 


Dre CARTER HOUSE SCHOOL, NEAR SEA. 


Thorough education. Individual attention. 
BOYS. Successful preparation for public exams, 
Highest references from parents of pupils. 








——— ee 


ONLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on 
JUNE 20th and 21st. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors, 


i ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
J NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
schoiarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
_" © ©@ bb & EB G SE. 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. ©. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime Honse-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 

ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 


Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


© uk ores eat c Oo L LE G@ E— 
SIX OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £30 each, will be 
awarded in July.—Apply the BURSAR, 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


























Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


I ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
j GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
\ CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
Ines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
AJ RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Persoual Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—S82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


MSs MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
Pe oe High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHUOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 





























Q ANNE'S SCHOOL, REWLEY HOUSE, WELLING- 
De TON SQUARE, OXFORD. Established 1851. (Under the care of the 
Sisters of S. Thomas Ye Martyr).—Thorough modern education in all branches. 
Pupils prepared for Oxford Local, London Matriculation, and other Examina- 
tions. Resident English and Foreign Mistresses, and visiting Professors. 
Home comforts ; healthy situation.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5rd to Sth, 
for CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Specia! Classes for 
RMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, Kc. Large wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 











EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
_ N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only, House specially 
built for this School, electric iight, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
wag London Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
» Vxon, 





e CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liurrep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of EN NCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


(Conner, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; alsoONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
er annum, tennble for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also 
OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examin- 
ations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or 
Army who have lost their lives ir the South African War. Senior Candidates 
must be under 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


L E N A EL HM Q N D. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£8) to £20) WILL BE AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination at Glenalmond, July 16th and 17th, or by arrangement elsewhere, 
Subjects are Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Special Classes for 

y and Navy, &c., with no extra fee, Juniors School (9-13), 

Apply to Reverend THE WARDEN, Glenalmond. 


iN H HE @ S&S COLLEGE, 
COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal, 
MISS HOVEY, B.A, 


GN DP EE © s © EH @ OC &L. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTH CROYDON COLLEGE, BLUNT ROAD.—Miss 
SUTTON RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS to BOARD and 
EDUCATE at moderate fees. Prep. for Lond. Matric., Locals, Music, and 
other Exams. Healthy situation, drilling, outdoor games.—Prospectus and 
references on application. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, 
terms, &c., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
he With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


AMPSTEAD, N.W.—Lansdowne House, Lyndhurst Gdns. 

BoarpDINn@ Scuoor for Girts.—Thorough education ; every home comfort ; 
large detached house; cert. sanitation ; elec. light ; high, healthy, bracing, near 
Heath; riding, swimming, hockey, tennis. Summer Term sometimes spent in 
Switzerland.—Principals, The Misses SumNER and Miss Biancu, B.A. (Lond.) 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS (Established 

A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
Examimations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
Bernard, Brussels. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 

residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, and 3_Exhibitions. 

—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

Hich School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with exteusive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


















































‘NHERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
Ss SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be otfered 
in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. oka ee: 
INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident Gymuast and French Mistress; healthy conditions of life ; hockey and 
tennis.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hind 
head. SUMMER TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, May 7th. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a FORM-MASTEER, to attend for not more than 33 hours a week, 
of which three may be for playyround duty, and to teach Classics, French, 
Mathematies, &e., in the Classical Second Form. The Salary will be £200a year, 
increasing to £35 a year, as per Salary Scheme Candidates for the appointment, 
whose age must not exceed 30, are requested to forward their applications, ac- 
companied with a copy of testimonials as to qualitication and character, not 
later than Friday, May 3lst next, to A. J. AUS'LIN, Secretary, at the School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. Selected candidates will be duly communicated 
with.—Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary. 
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OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 





Offices—62 STRAND, W.C. 





EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 
(Continued from May 11th.) 


“On pages 72 and 73 (Journal of Pathoiogy, Dec., 1900) are 
pictures of monkeys before and after the operation of thyroidectomy 
(cutting out the thyroid, a shield-shaped body lying in the neck, 
beneath the larynx), and then feeding upon thyroids taken from 
sheep, from one to three being given to each monkey daily. Those 
who look at the faces of the latter will not easily forget their half- 
human expression of utter misery, and their mute appeal, nor fail 
to feel that an awful retribution must overtake the man who so acts 
towards creatures beloved of their Maker; the nations which 
protect such actions by law ; and the indifferent multitude wh® 
pass by, with or without a shudder, on the other side. 


“The last woe-begone face in the series is that of a sufferer 
(monkey siz) eleven months after ‘total thyroidectomy, and four 
months after commencement of thyroid feeding.’ Page 73 also 
contains a horribie-account of vivisections performed, to illustrate 
‘thyroid feeding on the eye.’ These include a division of the 
‘cervical sympathetic’ nerve, in two monkeys, and the dissecting 
out ‘a considerable length of that nerve.’ The vivisector appears 
to feel aggrieved because the monkeys ‘only’ lived thirty and 
thirty-eight days after the operation.” 

(To be continued next Saturday.) 


THE SOCIETY APPEALS TO THE PUBLIC FOR AID. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


| 8 achalasia OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

The COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for an ORGANISING CHAIR in 
—* with the future FACULTY of COMMERCE at an inclusive stipend 
of £750. : 

The Council does not wish to limit its choice by specifying in what depart- 
ment the first Professor shall be a specialist, but assumes that it will probably 
be in one or more of the following subjects:—Economics, Industrial Organisa- 
tion and Administration, Finance and Statistics, Commercial Law, or Com- 
mercial History. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Secretary of the University, and applica- 
tious should be in his hands on or before June 20th. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NWENTY MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, 
ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. 
Gov.; Profess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, 
Tennis. Healthy bracing air. Reduced tees for girls to prepare for Camb. 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Music. Small premium, References given 
and required. TERM BEGAN MAY Ist. 


YUPERTOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


GERMAN FAMILY (Protestant) settled in Switzerland 
RECEIVE a limited number of YOUNG LADIES from 16 years of age 

as boarders. Thorough French (acquired in Neuchatel) and German, music, 
drawing, and needlework. English and German references.~Applyto Madame 
LOMMEL, Villa Flora, Olten, Switzerland. 




















A RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Giris? Eneuisa, Foreien ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
ae SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bodv of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
4 ‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
a parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended, MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 











Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
rm, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


\ EDICAL MAN (Married, no Children) living in a 
> healthy village in North Sussex highlands, has room in his house fora 
PALLIENT, mental or otherwise. Terms moderate, according to attention re- 
et of the case.—Apply by letter to “‘ M.B.,” 69 Arlington 
Jiewt, London, N.W. 


Pp UDiN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 












FOUNDED 1848, 





£40,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDG.......-sssssessssssseeseesee 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
J ) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS cranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, i0 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835 Capita) £500,000. 





| LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S. 
Museum, Shetiield, who cleared plague of them from Sheftield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d., 
vs. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 


2 ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents (Estab. 1881), 
te 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., Insert Advertise- 
meuts at the lowest possible prices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., ou application, 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wc. ? 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S WELL-KNO 
TIONS OF PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES COLLEC. 
THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Autot 
productions of Notable Works of Modern English Art from this Collect; 
The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, Herkomer, Albert — 


ype Re. 


Calderon, Caton Woodville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, &c. The A 
types measure about 23 inches longest line, and are published at 21s, i oa 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION, HERTFORD HOUSE. Auto. 
type Copies of about 40 of the most interesting Pictures in these Galleri 
The Masters represented include Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney. Boucher 
Lancret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, Decamps, Bembrandt’ 
Vandyck, Wouverman, Hobbema, Vander Heyden, &c. . 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART (TATE 
GALLERY). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures j 
this Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of Constable, 
Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stantield, Walker, Watts, Rossetti’ 
and others, - . , 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C, 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.c, 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs aud Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,219 Appliances given in the year ending Séptember 30th, 1900, 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en. 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay sees Pony Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Ottice of the Society. 

RICHARD C. 'TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
FIRE. LIFE, 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


(Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714.) 
Head Office:-81 COKNHILL, LONDON, EC. 


CuatrMaN—WILLIAM LATHAM, Esq., K.C. 
Deputy-CHarrMaN—CHARLES MORTIMER, Esq. 








Accumulated Funds... ows ss = £3, 500,000 © 
Subscribed Capital mie ore a £450,000 
Annual Income... pe ase oe s £1,100,000 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effected at home and abroad. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Premiums. Absolute security. Large 
bonuses, Liberal conditions. Immediate payment of claims, 
Fire Manager—W. G. Wilkins. 
Sub-Fire Manager—A. F. Bailey. Actuary—D, K. Pagden. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED.—Prospectuses and all par 
ticulars will be furnished on applicution to the Head Ottice of the Society. 
CHARLES DARRELL, Secretary. — 


| OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.— Poetry for 

Children,” 2 vols., 1809; ‘‘ Prince Dorus,”’ 1811; “* Mrs. Leicester s School,” 
1809: Browning's “ Pomegranates.” 1841; ‘t Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,”” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; * Lorna Doone,” 3 Vols 5 
“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857 





“Bible in Spain,” 3 vols. (1st Ed.) ; * Wild Wales, 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


] OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

.187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


JARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED— 

W Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &e. Books 
on every subject in all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
post-free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Orien' 
books purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP: 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer International 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 18s. 61. Librariesand Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List tree. —HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 




















bee ECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful aud rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 








THE LITERARY PEN is a Smootb-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. af 
{UMMER HOLIDAYS, 112 pages, Illustrated. 


c ContENTS— 

GENEVA AND MONT BLANC. By Dr. Lunn. 

LUCERNE AND GRINDELWALD. By Dora M. Jones, 

bERCHTESGADEN. By Edward foun. ss 

CRUISES TO NORTHERN CAPLTALS and TO THE NORTH CAPE AND 
BACK. By J. L} W. Paze. 

A MEDITERRANEAN CRGISE. By W. P. Byles. F 

ICELAND, THE WONDERLAND OF EUROPE, An Interview with Mr, 
F. W W. Howell, F.R.G.S. 

Full Itineraries of Tours and Cruises organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Connop 
Perowne to Switzerland, the Tyrol, the Rhine, Norway, the Baltio, 
Iceland, &c., post-free, two stamps,—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardenly 
London, NW 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN: a 


Novel. By GEORGE GIssING, With Illustrations by Launcelot 
Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Ready next week. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. . 


BY THE IONIAN SEA. By Georce Gissrvc. 
With Illustrations in Colour and others in Black and White, 
4to, 16s. [Ready next week. 

Chapters of narrative, description, and reflection, the results of a recent 
ramble in that part of Southern Italy which is least visited by tourists. 


NEW BOOK BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By 
STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by John Sloan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[In a few days. 
This series of vigorous battle pictures was amongst the very last work done 
by the author of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON’S NEW PLAY. 
LABOREMUS: a Play in Three Acts, By 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. With Photogravure Portrait and 
Introduction, crown 8vo, 5s. [Ln a few days. 


A NURSE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
DIARY OF A NURSE IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


being a Narrative of Experiences in the Hospital Service. By 
ALICE Bron. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Jn a few days. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LEWIS CAMPBELL. 


ON THE NATIONALISATION OF THE OLD 
ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. 
Andrews, &c. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. [Lieady. 


THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 
NEW VOLUMES. . 
HARD TIMES, and REPRINTED PIECES. 


With Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Marcus Stone, and 
Fred Walker, and Coloured Frontispiece, 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, including Sketches of 


Young Gentlemen, Sketches of Young Couples, and The Mudfog 
and other Sketches. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank 
and Phiz and Coloured Frontispiece. 

*,* Forming Volumes XV. and XVI. of the Series, 





THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS'S 
WORKS will be complete in 21 vols. square crown &vo, 
and will contan ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, 
SKETCHES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS which have 
appeared only in the “Gadshill Edition.” 
Each Volume has a 
FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 


Price 5s. each, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





1901 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
a by J. Scorr Kertiz, LL.D, Revised Officially. Crown 8vo, 
Os. 6d. 


BRITAIN’S TITLE in SOUTH AFRICA 


or, The Story of Cape Colony to the Days of 
the Great Trek. By Professor J. CAPPON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 


MONEY. By Wituiam W. Caguite, M.A, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW BOOK BY R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. 


By Robert YELVERTON TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PILOT,—“ Admirably selected and edited......A real contribution to Latin 
scholarship, and one that is sure of a welcome.” 





THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE: 


Sermons preached in Abhey to Westminster Boys. By W. G. RuTHERFORD, 
M.A., Head-Master of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





FACT & FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JosEpH Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Wisconsin. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





6TH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By 


the late Professor Henry Sipewick, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo, 14s, net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from’ COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea*per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (f ~ , 

weekly exchange of books at the mean N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
perannum, ‘ and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 











Full Twelve-page Prospectus on application. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. | 








SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of fresh purchases in Second-hand Books). 
No. Wus, just published, tor May, includes a number of Early Tracts 
by English Members of the Society of Jesus. Post-free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. | 





_H. J. GLAISHER; 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his M Ly 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will beseut post-free on application, 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. | 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 


With the English Meanings. 


(jAREY’S 


| 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 


| of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET:; 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





A DAINTY GIFT-BOOK. . . 


OUR GRACIOUS 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., 
Of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. 


Dedicated by gracious permission to Her Majesty Queen Alexandrae 


With a Photogravure Portrait of the Queen, from a Painting 
by Edward Hughes, and Three Illustrations of Sandringham 
Crown Svo, white cloth gilt, and gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


Canon Fleming, who has for many years past been brought into near associa- 


Bariced. Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. tion with Queen Alexandra, gives in this little volume a brief character-sketch 


London: Pustche. by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


of Her Majesty. He also includes some little-known incidents connected with 


he dangerous illness of the Prince of Wales, in 1872, and, by express permission, 


he Duke of Clarence. 


BS ted Seine sre sate ‘i aie | t 

([RUEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS | : hitherto unpublished and very touching story connected with the death of 
BELIEFS ere to be found in THEISM. Literature sent gratis and post 0 

CHUL, application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC | " 

SEL YS H, Swillow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE | Publ 
VICE on SUNDAYS at 1] and 7. 


ished by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY (Incorporated), 
56 PATEERNOSTER BOW, LONDON, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY EUSTACE MILES, 


Amateur World Champion at Tennis. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY 


For Games, Athletics, Gymnastics, and other Forms of Exercise, 
and for Health, Growth, Development. 


By F. A. SCHMIDT, M.D., and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., 


Amateur World Champion at Tennis; Winner of the Gold Prize, 1897, 1898: 
and 1899; Winner of the Open Competition in the English Amateur 
Racket Championship, 1896, 1899; Amateur Champion of the 
United States and Canada at Rackets. 

With 307 fine Original Illustrations, 546 pp. 8vo, with Copious Index, 7s. 6d, 
Part 1. (by E. H. Mixes). How to Learn and Practise Games and Exercises. 
Part 2. (by E. H. Mrvzs), Advantages of Games and Exercises and of Practising 

them Rightly. 

Part 3. The Bonesand Joints. Balance and Exercises. 

Part 4. The Heart and Circulation, Right and Left Side Exercises. The Lungs, 
Breathing and its Effects. Breathing Exercises. The Skin and 
Clothing, Feeding, Digestion, and Nourishments. Training the 
Nerves. Rapidity, Promptitude, Fatigue. 

Part 5. Positions and Movements and Exercises. Walking, Climbing, Running, 
Jumping, Throwing, Bowling, Swimming, Rowing, Bicycling, Ball 
Games. The Best Exercises at Different Ages. 

Part 6. (by E. H. Mixes). Summary and Fina) Hints, 

Appendices (by E. H. Mites).—I. Food for Training. II. Some Foundation 
Exercises. III. Training in Relaxation and Repose. 


THE LAND OF THE MOORS. By Bupeerr 
Meakin. With a large Coloured Map of Actual Morocco, and profusely 
Illustrated, 15s. “A careful account of a country the fringe only of which 
is at all familiar to even well-travelled Europeans,”—Yorkshire Post. “‘ Packed 
with information, presented with great clearnessand in a form easy of refer- 
ence.”’—Academy. ‘‘The map of Morocco, brought down to 1900, with 
routes marked and towns set down accurately, 1s a model of careful, ac- 
curate scholarship and research.’’"—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘ Full of all sorts of 
amusing and instructive facts illustrative of Moorish character.”—Traveller. 


KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF, & CERTITUDE. 
By F. STORRS TURNER, B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

** To prophesy is proverbially rash, but we risk the charge of temerity. ‘Know- 
ledge, Belief, and Certitude” will live......It begins with bare consciousness and 
ends with God. That it is the record as well as the results of a genuine in- 

uiry adds the touch that is human. Mr. Storrs Turner's ‘Science of Ends’ 
p bows not enlarge upon the end. It is his way thitherward that is so absorb- 
ingly interesting. His book is beyond compare the most attractively lucid 
example of clear thieking upon fundamentals that has appeared for a generation.”"— 
Literary World. ‘An honest attempt to thiuk the problem of knowledge 
right through, and to present a record of the process as well as the result of 
his investigations.”’—Nature. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ‘OBI THE PLAYER.” 


THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 3s. 6d. 


“In her latest novel Mrs. Savile exhibits the same qualities of imagination 
and consistency, the same sincerity of sentiment, that characterised the 
study of Irish life in ‘ Love, the Player.’ Those who enjoyed Mrs. Savile’s 
earlier work may turn to ‘The Wings of the Morning’ in the assurance 
that they will be no less agreeably entertained.’’—Morning Post. 


BEOWULF, AND THE FIGHT AT FINNS- 


BURGH: a Prose Translation. With Introduction, Notes, and Bibli- 
ography. By J. R. Havu Ciarx, M.A., Ph.D. 12 Illustrations, 5s. net. “Dr. 
Hall has made himself master of the voluminous Beowulf literature. His 
careful introduction, his notes, and his archeological illustrations are all 
real helps to the understanding of the poem, and of the social conditions 
which its represents. The translation itself, probably, for scholarly pur- 
,08es, represents the original better than either that of Messrs. Morris and 
Wyatt or that of Prof. Earle.”—Academy. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: their Influence on 
English History (Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, 
St. Paul’s, Westminster, Winchester), By J. G. Cotton Minxcuiy, Author 
of “Old Harrow Days.” 6s. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. By Col. 


Darniac and T. B. Harsortie. Three Uniform vols., each 7s, 6d, Each fully 
Indexed under (1) Catchwords ; (2) Subjects ; and (3) Authors, 
3. FOREIGN QUOTATIONS (French and Italian), Texts and Trans- 
lations. 572 pages. This day, 
2. CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. Texts and Translations. pages. 
1. ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 416 pages. [Second Edition, 
“FOREIGN QUOTATIONS.” 

**Of the competency of the two compilers there is also no doubt. The 
farmer volume coustitutes the most important and serviceable dictionary 
of English quotations ; the latter is the best existing guide to classical quota- 
tious. The present volume is admirably rich. We have tested the book again 
and again, and are grateful aud surprised at its fuluess. The indexes are ail 
that can be desired.”"—Noites and Queries, 

me 
Vol. III.: Tue 


ETHICS. By Prof. W. Wvnonr. 
PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY AND THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
MORAL LIFE. Edited by Prof. E.B. TitcHexer. 7s.6d. ([Nezt week. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. By 


Prof. A. W. Bickerton, Author of “ Romance ef the Earth” (2s, 6d.) 58. 
** The book is admirebly written.” —Nature. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY BOY.—THIRD EDITION, 


HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO MEND. 


292 pages, with 277 Cuts, 2s. 6d. net. Full Directions for Makiug and 
Mending Implements, dc., of the Houseliold, Playroom, Workshop, Garden, 
Poultry-yard, Kennel, the Country, Field, River, Cycles, Electricity, Photo- 
graphy, Glass Work, Leather Work, Varuishes, Glues, Paints, Dyes, Clean- 
ing, Kuots, Fireworks, and Hundreds of other Subjects. Two large 
Editions have at once been sold, ‘* A most useful household book, a posi- 
tive treasure.”—Literary World. “‘ Iuvaluable.’ —Mechanical Progress, 
A BOOK FOR EVERY GIRL. 


9 ° ° 
GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES: their History, 
Meanings, and Associations. By Hetena Swaw. Printed throughout in 
red and black, fancy cloth, 2s. 6d. net. ‘A very interesting little volume, 
containing 2 great amouut of information. The etymology of the name, its 
variants and derivatives, its use, historical associations, &c., wake up an 
interesting account under each name."—Spectator. 








TO BE PUBLISHED AT ONCE. 

LIFE OF THE SEASHORE. ByM.I.NEwsBiciIn. With 
$8 Original Illustrations. 

ARISTOTLE’S PSYCHOLOGY : a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciple of Life (DE ANIMA and PARVA NATURALIA). Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Prof. W. A. Hammonp. 

THE ADVERSARIES OF THE SCEPTIC; or, The 


Specious Present. By ALraep Hopper. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London, 





FROM J. NISBET & COS List, 


ITALY TO-DAY. Demy 8vo, 
ITALY TO-DAY. } 12s. net. 


A Study of her Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters, 
By BOLTON KING, Author of **A History of Italian Unity,” and 
THOMAS OKEY. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. r 

“A careful and thoughtful description of Italy as it now is, distinguished 
ase not only by the thoroughness and knowledge which it displays, but algo } 

the admirable style iu which it is written.” —Manchester Guardian, y 


iat, 
MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK. 


TREASON AND PLOT: Struggles for 


Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. By Marry 
Hume, Author of “* The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. Demy &vo, 16s, 
“A brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Dail, 
Telegraph. , 
“It isa book deserving of the highest praise, both for the freahness of its 
materials and for the vividness with which they are presented.”—Scotsman, 











J. A. HOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


and Life. By J. A. Hosson, Author of “ John Ruskin: Social Refo ” 
&c. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. P — 
“ This is a work to be reckoned with by all economisis and suciologists, and 
which every social reformer would do well to study with care.” é 
—Manchester Guardian, 








By WALTER SICHEL. 


BOLINGBROKE. 
BOLINGBROKE. } 12s. Gd. net. 


“‘ Admirable......Mr. Sichel bas drawn the world in which Bolingbroke lived 
with a briltiant pen, He has sketched Addison and Steele, Swift aad Arbduth. 
not, Mar!berough and Peterborough, with amazing speed and amazing 
aceuraov.”’— Spectator. 

** Deserves to be studied by ail who would comprehend the character of ong 
of the most complex figures in English political history.” —Leeds Mercury. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROME. 


WARD MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 1833-1864, 
By Water Warsu, Author of ‘The Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement." Demy evo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Ts, in our opinion, a far more powerful exposure of the sacerdotal tendency 
in the English Churck than ‘The Secret History of the Oxford Movement.’ 
.--.1t should open the eyes of all who are interested in maintainjng aud 
handing down our hardly-won religious freedom,” —Westminsler Review, 


Demy Svo, 











J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY. 


THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GUARDS’ BRIGADE, Sir HENRY Cdl- 
VILE’S important book contains a Prologue giving 
an account of the work of the GUARDS’ BRIGADE, 
which he commanded at BELMONT, GRASPAN, 
MODDER RIVER, and MAGERSFONTEIN, before the 
Ninth Division was formed. 








THE NINTH DIVISION comprised the HIGHLAND 
BRIGADE under General HECTOR MACDONALD, 
including the Black Watch, Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, Seaforths, and ilighland Light In- 
fantry; and the NINETEENTH BRIGADE under 
General SMITH DORAIEN, including the Shropshire 
Regiment, Gordons, Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- 
fantry, and the Royal Canadians. 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH DIVISION 
covers the capture of Cionje at PAARDEBERG, 
POPLAR GROVE, the march to BLOEMFONTEIN, 
SANNAH’S POST affair, the march from WINBURG 
to HEILBRON, the LINDLEY affair, and much 
obstinate fighting. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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‘OWN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 
NOW READY. 


1 vol. demy 8v0, buckram cloth, gilt top, with 35 Coloured Plates, 


price £2 2s, net. 


AHANDBCOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migraiury Species in 
the British Islands, with an Index to the Records of the Rarer 
Visitants. 
By J. E. HARTING, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 


With 35 Coloured Plates carefully reproduced from Original 
Drawings by the late Professor Schlegel, 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED 
EDITION OF J. H. JESSE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson’s ‘French Memoirs” 
recently published in 14 vols. by Mr. Nimmo, 


39 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated with nearly 200 Etchings and 
Photogravure Plates printed on Japan paper, the Text on a clear, 
soft, deckle-edge laid paper. Cloth elegant, price £13 13s. net for 
the complete set. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, INCLUDING THE PRO- 
TECTORATE. 6vols., with full Index and 41 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688 TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. 4 vols., with full Index and 27 Ilustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND 


THEIR ADHERENTS. 3 vols., with full Index and 18 Illustrations. 


LITERARY & HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


OF LONDON. 2 vols., with full Index and 14 Illustrations, 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD 


AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 1vol., with full Index and 
6 Iustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,’S LIST. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a 
Group of Convalescents, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
during the Boer War. 


By Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE LIFE OF LORD 
LAWRENCE.” 


NOW READY.—SEVENTH EDITION. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By B. Bosworts Smitu, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Author of “ Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism,” “ Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT 


a Historical Enquiry. By the Hon. Auzgrt S. G. Caxnina, Author of 
“British Rule and Modern Politics,” “‘ History in Fact and Fiction,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Bookman.—“ An able and interesting historical enquiry.” 
Critic.—*‘ A work which should be found in every library.” 
Irish Times.—* The chapter dealing with Ireland is written with admirable 
terseness and directness.” 
Whitehall Review.—* No book which has appeared recently is more worthy of 
perusal, and, indeed, earnest study.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR of ‘‘CLEG KELLY,” ** THE RED AXE,” &c. 


British Weekly.—“ A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 
with the romance of hot and passionate hearts.” 
Scotsman.—‘* One of the most successful of Mr. Crockett’s recent esaays in 
romauce...... Full of colour, fire, and movement.” 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


PACIFICO. By Joun Ranpat. 


Public Opinion.—*' All very good fun, and wildly exciting, and not too im- 
probable.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By 


ArrTuurR R. Conver. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 


LADY. By Mrs. ScouyLeR CROWNINSHIELD, Crown 8vo, 68, 
Academy.—‘ Aristocratic and sunny.” 


TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 
SECOND PRINTINGS of each now Ready. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS GONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 66, 
THIRD IMPRESSION‘ IN THE PRESS. 








KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 5 vols., with full Index and 35 Mlustra- | 


uuons, 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE SELWYN AND 


HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 4 vols., with full Index and 23 Illustrations. 


LONDON AND ITS CELEBRITIES; and 


THE LAST WAR OF THE ROSES. 3 vols., with full Index and 18 | 


Illustrations. | 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


2 vols., with full Index and 11 Illustrations. 


NEW BOOK BY VIOLET FANE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s, 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN. 


With other Papers and Short Stories. 
By VIOLET FANE. 
ConTENts, 
1T Two Moods of a Man. | 5. A Turkish Young Pretender. 
. In Praise of Certain Book Lists. | 
3. The True Story of a Midnight /6 A Plea for the “Green-eyed 
Murder, Monster.” 


4 A Bomance of f Kensington Garde 


(a Fi-de-siccle Episode). 7. The Ideal Country House. 





london : JOHN C, NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Very much above the average of the ordinary historical novel.’” 
Daily Telegraph. —‘‘There is no lack of interest in Mr. Hope’s story; its 
course is vigorous and exciting.’ 

British Weekly.—* It is no exaggeration to say that this novel is fully equal 
to the best of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s. 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 
By M. E. CARR. SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily News.—‘‘ The atmosphere of Continental politics and diplomatic circles 
about ‘ Love and Honour’ sug szests a comparison with the work of Mr. Henry 


| Seton Merriman......In the setting of the story Mrs. Carr shows he erself almost 
} equal to the author of ‘The Sowers in producing the impression that the 
reader is assisting in the gre - a ffai rs of the world.” 
Pilot.—*‘It is difficult to ‘Love and Honour’ as the work of an un 


practi ised hand ; its ine the teen a struction, its direct and fo reeful narra tive 
suggest rather a maturity of power and training.” 


_ 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


es 








A Book for Every Home. 


‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH 


AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 
By ONE WHO DID IT. 
ls. Postal Order, or Stamps. 
Apply to—C. F. CARPENTER, 
The Health Resort, Bishop’s Teignton, S. Devon. 


T H E DREAMER S. 
A New and Original Play in Five Acts. 
By GEORGE W. BR. DABBS, M.D. 
Price Sixpence. 


SILSBURY BROTHERS, Shankjin, Isle of Wight. 
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EDITED BY A. CAMPBELL FRASER,"*t.3""| DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


ees - , oD.—N - TIER 

JUST PL magic peg a REVISED, CRUEL CALUMNY. By Mrs. Lerrn. 

crown Svo, cloth, £ vols., 248, Avams (Mrs. De Courcy Laffan), Author of “ A Romance,” &. Cloth, éy 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, GLOBE.—“ These stories are the outcome of a ready invention, and a prac. 

i : : i i tised pen which never turns out work wholly commonplace, Mrs. De ¢ 

D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne (including his Posthumous Works). With | Laffan is still one of the best of our storytellers.” Ourcy 

Prefaces, Annotations, Appendices, and an Account of his Life. With a / 
Portrait, &c. BY THE AUTHOR OF “WRONGLY CONDEMNED,” 

FIFTH AMENDED EDITION, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. A P. DAI Ri NG SPIRI T. By Mrs. Bacor 

ye ARTE, Author of “ Bianca,” “ he Eleventh Hour.” Cloth, 6s, 
SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY. With SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—* Mrs. Bagot Harte is a daring storyteller, [J 


Introduction and Notes. For the use of Students in Colleges and Uni. readers in search of new sensations, Mrs. “Harte’s novel may be commended ; 
versities. | it is interesting and entertaining. The book is one which cannot fail to please,’ 


Svo, cloth, 2 vols., 32s. ‘THE BURDEN OF ‘AN HONOUR, 
AN ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN By RB. St.-J. Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughter,” &e. Cloth, Gg, 


IN S x ; * f ACADEMY.—“ This is a sunny English story...... a kind of diluted Tr 
UNDERSTANDING. By Jouw Locxr. Collated and Annotated with ...... Much of the dialogue is really amusing. The heroine, too, is fies 


Prolegomena, Biographical, Critical, and Historical. | girl.” 


London : HENRY FROWDE, |THE SEA OF FORTUNE. By Mr, 


y SITY PRESS | Bosert Jocetrn, Author of ‘The M. F. H.'s Daughter, ” “Run toG ” 
JXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. « Drawn Blank,” “ Only a Flirt,” “A Dangerous Brute.” Cloth 6 round, 
[an out, 


7 a a = | 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. THE EMPEROR’S DESIGN. By 
PHILOSOPHY OF TH EISM (Edinburgh — Surgeon-Major H. M. GREENHOW, Author of — Bow of Fate,’ Pho 
3 J 


” 66" 
Lectures, 1894-96). Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. Experiment,” “ The Tower of Ghilzan,” ke. S. ust out 


“These lectures form unquestionably one of the finest products of the | iA STOLEN WOOING. By Spyroy 


Gifford Trust.”—Athenzum. 
| Heatu. Cloth, 6s. 


| «Ay pleasantly written story. It is sure to prove attractive.”—Leeds Mercury, 























LOCKE : being a Volume of “ Philosophical Classics for 


English Readers.” Price 1s. | BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT” 

** A model of what such a work should be. Readers to whom philosophical ‘Dp 
thought is congenial will not readily lay it down when once they have opened THE Go LD EN th OTH. lition By a 
it.”"—Spectator. | MORNING POST.—“ An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr, 





| Cobban is a born novelist......he hi as produced as entertaining a yarn as we have 
come across for many a long day. 


. = 6“ . . 
BERKELEY : being a Volume of Philosophical ECHO.—“‘ The Golden Tooth’ may be recommended with confidence,” 
Classics for English Readers.” Price ls. ACADEMY.-—“A quick, bustling story. Mr. Cobban knows how to write.” 


“Tf all volumes of philosophical classics were like this, literature would ~ : g 
receive a great acquisition, and general readers a great boon.”’—Scotsman. London: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 Bovverte Srreer, EC, 











| Jo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | Office not later than the first post on Friday. 











NO. 1 OF THE FABIAN SERIES. YHE UNION BANK of YIEDOC. 





Edited by FREDERICK WHELEN. AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. Per Dos 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. }-Boty 
TRUSTS AND THE STATE. Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A. Paid-up gg piossusie wieapaconsnssests £1,500,000 of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 88 
"825,000 wine usually sold at much higher 


Crown Sv 0, ¢ cloth gilt. Price 5s. Reserve Fund ...........ccccssessssesseeees 
Reserve Linbility of Proprietors... 3, ood, 000 


On March 2ist, 1901, Lord ROSEBERY, speaking | 
at the Mansion House — LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLSonDEMAND| GS T. ESGTEPHE 


prices. 





“The new development in industry and 7 
commerce whereby enormous capital in the | 47 granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
United States may be organised into great | Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. bottle. The appreciation this wine 
offensive and defensive Trusts, may have TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to meets with trom the constantly 





increasing number of customers 17/6 99 


the most serious bearing on the industry | the Colonies, 
it procures us in London and the 


of the other nations of the world.” | BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent dh deh : ihe 
@n April 10th, 1901, Mr. PIERPONT MORGAN, | for collection. ——o one eg rip seg 
the organiser of the “Billion Dollar Steel DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on po like pam eda wine i 
Trust,” arrived in London. terms which may be ascertained on apphiation. 3 
The SUN DAY SPECIAL says :— W. E. CARBERY, Manager Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
It is a strange coincidence that Mr. 71 Cornhill, London, EC. , Paid to any —— — including Cases 


Morgan’s arrival should almost synchronise 

rierg bag tengemedgelirs te ge Meceruyedie All who know these Wines tell us there is 16 
div Si Ps ve s Ss 

= cata’ ee —— ames § C A L E 0 a CHAR G ES FO R Claret sold in Great Britain to equal = ia 

book which embodies the ripest and most value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere # 

advanced opinion on political economy and ADVERTISEMEN Is. 16,- and 20;- a dozen and upwards. 

treats a burning question with dignity of 








We regret the increased duty compels advance of 





language and calm reasoning.” OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, Gd. per dozen. 
I 1 GRANT RICH ARDS oe. ere Pere eocceeeLl0 10 0 
sondon: GRAZ t AKDS, AIT-PaABe ..ccccccccccctvcscee 5 5 O 
9 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. Quarter-Page ..... scccesccese 212 6 
; Narrow Column .....0.6 soveee SIU O JAMES SMITH AND C0, 
Half-Column..... sila easter « s-0 WINE MERCHANTS, 
arter-ColUMn ....-scccece oe 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. diniiaimeuaie Pree oe LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 


EPPS’S COCOA, taste pis ccc 0 sinscamenibilenttonines tobi 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 








PATER TT : . —- 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line HENI X FIRE OF FIC E 
E Pp P Ss 7S Cc oO Cc (@) A (containing on an average twelve words), lies a rae 
2 | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing (ros 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUP | Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. LONDON. Established 1782, 
—— - UPPER. Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, ede te ae hay 
lis. pe uiberal anc rb . 
EPPS’S COCOA, | Bratcoumn toliow ne Cols , ‘ Assured free of all Liability. 
? Se re Seen OC 6: Teal, Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied 


7 ~ TR . sas gets 13s, per inch. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUB ONLY. Displayed Advertiseuients according to space. 
Terms: net. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 























TREKEKBECK BAN K A PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Pad, RN 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. Including postage to any Yearly. aif Quar. STEEL P ENS. 
— part i ite sug- yearly. ter! y. ARIS, 1878, 

91°) DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 0910/ | dom. «4. v vs £1 86,0145.,072| GOLD MEDAL, . 
“2 lo repayable on demand, “2 /o| Including postage to any ———— 
" a ae . | of the Australasian 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- | Colonies, America, Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 3B 


France, Germany, India, ; ” 
co oe oe 6©1106,,0153.,078 Strand) payable to “ John Baker. 


lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. China, & 
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yEssRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


“Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Booxmay, 
“Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Booxman. 
“Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—AcapeEmy. 
“Mr, Haggard at his breeziest.”—AcapDeEmy, 


LYSBETH 


ATale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. JacomB Hoop, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
“The time is the stirring sixteenth century ; the theme love and 
religious persecution. From these ingredients, Mr. Haggard makes 
atale of unflagging vigour and interest.” 


BOOKMAN. 

“The fearful tyranny of the days of Philip II. makes a fine 
setting for such a story....../ Altogether this story of ‘the trials, 
adventures, and victories’ of a Dutch burghér family fighting 
against Spain and the Inquisition is infinitely stirring...... Foy and 
Lysbeth, Elsa and Martin, are grand, heroic figures.” 

SPECTATOR. 


“Mr, Rider Haggard handles all this romantic material with his 
accustomed vigour and dexterity, and gives his readers a series of 
tableaux, some charmingly picturesque, such as the opening skating 
scene of the book and the sledge race which follows; some luridly 
awful, such as the scenes on the marsh and others in the echoing 
prisons of the Inquisition.” 


SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. 


By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. 


With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations’ 
4to, 42s, net. [On Wednesday nezt, 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION. Vols. XVI. and XVII. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY delivered at the Royal Institution in March, 
1894, Crown Svo, 5s. [On Wednesday next. 


LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays on 


Language, Folklore, and other Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character. 


By Witt1aM Epwarb Hartroue Lecky. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her Grand- 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. With 17 Portraits, 8vo, 
16s, net. 


“Asa record of a lady noble in birth and character, bowed by sorrow, but 
bravely dutiful, this book will please many readers.”—Academy, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1900. 8vo, 1Ss. 


*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL BescisteR for the Years 1863-1899 can still be 
had, price 18s, each. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 


other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic by E1rikr Mac- 
NUSSON and WILLIAM Morris, New Edition, Crown Svo, 
6s, net, 


NEW FICTION. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE: .a Romance of 


the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. By H.C. Barney. With 
§ Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Tn the best style of historical romance."—Bristol Mercury. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. By M. E. 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Biundell). With 8 Illustrations by 
Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One could not want a more charming collection of pretty and pleasant 
Village stories than ‘ Pastorals of Dorset.’”—Daily Express. 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. By Stsv1 
CREED. Crown Svo, 6s. ‘ 
*,* This story is the account of a critical passage in the life of an Anglican clergy- 


man, holding the most advanced High Church views, and determined to reduce 
them to practice. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated by ELIZABETH W. LATIMER, 
with Comment by PAUL MEURICE. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimile Letter, &c., 10s, 6d. 


“They are charming, these letters, delightful in their freshness, 
their sincerity of feeling, their naiveté of expression.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 





SECOND EDITION. 


LITERARY FRIENDS 
AND ACQUAINTANCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, 
Author of “ Their Wedding Journey.” 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


“This attractive volume is not all reminiscences. There are many pages of 
subtle criticism and reflection. How admirably the few lines that folle wv place 
the work of Oliver Wendell Holmes...... It .is a sane, kindly book—a book that 
leaves memories of broad-minded, big-hearted men.”—Academy. 


THE STORY OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SCIENCE. 


By Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 
475 pages, with Index, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s, Tlustrated. 

A comprehensive and popular history of the progress of Science during the 
last century. 

The Contents include :—Science at the Beginning of the Century—The 
Century’s Progress in Astrenomy — Geology — Meteorology — Physics — 
Chemistry — Organic Evolution — Anatomy — Medicine — Psychology, &c., 
together with a résumé of unsolved problems. 


FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JEROME,” ‘*A NEW ENGLAND NUN,” &c. 


UNDERSTUDIES. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


FIRST REVIEW. 


“This writer cannot take up her pen without inviting her readers to look into 
the hearts of simple people and see the natural beauties there. It is still a rare 
delight to read her work. These stories, while noticeably original in form, are 
true to the teaching of her earlier successes,”—Scotsman, 


THE CARDINAL’S ROSE. 


An Original Romance of To-day. 
By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN, 
Tllustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Mr. Sutphen does his work well......Any one may be safely advised to read 
Mr. Sutphen’s book.”—Athenaum. 

** An entertaining romance, decidedly clever......the style of the whole book 
is piquant, crisp, and direct, and full of nice touches of humour, The incidents 
are admirably strung together.’—Irish Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“*THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE,” 


THE MONSTER. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s, 


“Tf Mr. Crane had written nothing else, this book would have wrested from 
the world an acknowledgment of his curious searching gifts, and would have 
made him a reputation......It is an amazing story.’”’—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*RUDDER GRANGE.” 


A BICYCLE OF CATHAY. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Second Edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 





*€ A good specimen of Mr. Stockton in a happy vein.’"—Times, 
«<¢ A Bicycle of Cathay’ is delightful...... The book is decidedly one to read.” 
—At. James's Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. . 


THE INNER SHRINE. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


“« My heart is lost to the most delightful of modern heroines. This lady is 
Celia in Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s vovel, ‘ The Inner Shrine.’...... If a reader wants 
to be honestly in love now is his opportunity.” 

—A: prew Lang, in Longman’s Magazine. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York and Bombay. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ON PETER’S ISLAND. By Artuur R. Rorzs 


and Mary E. Ropes. [Just out. 

“‘ The literary quality is of a high order...... We cannot name any writer since 
Dumas who approaches the authors of this grim story of the terrible fraternity 
of ‘Odds and Evens,’ and they are more savage, less sentimental, and more 
convincing than he.”— World, 


THE WISE MAN OF STERNCROSS. By 


the Lady Aveusta Noet, Author of ‘‘ From Generation to Generation.” 
[Just out. 


MR. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 


UNIFORM WITH “A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE,” &c. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By Boors 
TARKINGTON. With Illustrations and Typographical Ornaments, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

“Inside and outside, from cover to cover, Monsieur Beaucaire is a charming 
surprise. The story fascinates; it is vivid, dramatic, original, piquant.”—Pilot. 





THE PLEA OF PAN. By Heyry W. Nevinson. 
Small crown 8vo, ornamental binding, with Cover Design by Laurence 
Housman, 5s. net. [Just out. 

‘*Stands for the pure love of nature, and of rural life, for the cultivation of 
primordial instinct—in a word, fora return to simplicity......a book that wiil 
appeal to every jaded dweller in cities." —Echo. 


THE LIFE OF GILBERT WHITE, OF SEL- 


BORNE, Author of the “‘ Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne.” 
Based on Letters, Journals, and other Documents in the possession of the 
Family, and not hitherto published. By his Great -Grand- Nephew, 
BaSHLEIGH Hout-WuHitr. With numerous Photogravere Portraits, and 


other Llustrations from Family Pictures, &., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
[Just out. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. By the Right 


Honourable Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Dory, G.C.M.G. Frrera Serizs 
—1889-1891. 2 vols, crown Svo, 18s. [Just out. 
“The author is a delightfu) diarist......he has the gift of anecdote and the 
grace of humour......a storehouse of entertainment.”—Standard, 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE MARCH. ByH.F. 


Mackern. With upwards of 60 Half-tone Illustrations from Snapshots 
taken during the War in South Africa, Large crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING ; or, Practical Hints 
for Practical Yachtsmen. By E. F. Kyigut, Author of “ Where Three 
Empires Meet,” “ The Cruise of the Falcon,” &. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Just out. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown S8vo, 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 
CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By Arruur 
Mees. With Portraits. [Just out, 
NEW IMPRESSION, 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Suggestions to 


Persons Desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art, By W. J. HeNperson. 
[Just out, 





PUBLIC RELIEF OF THE POOR. Based 


By Tuomas Mackay, Author of ‘The English Poor,” 


on Six Lectures. 
[Just out. 


“« Methods of Social Reform,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG BOYS. Delivered 


at Elstree School. A New Edition with an added Sermon. By the Rev. 
F. pe W. Lusuinctoy, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, 
apd Assistant Master at Elstree School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


VARIA. Studies on Problems Ethical and 


By Wruum Knicut, Professor of Philosophy in the 


Philosophical. 
[Just out. 


University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. HEINEMANN'’S NEW BOOKS 
THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS VALUE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


. By W. BLELOCH. 
With Ilustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. [Monday 

*,* This book deals with the new South Africa, whi i ‘ 
the storm and stress of the struggle now approaching eeu from 
author knows the minerals, the land, and the people; has wet 
among the Boers; he is well acquainted with their language ste 
their customs ; he knows the Uitlanders and their requirements, = 
the hindrances to their prosperity under the old government’ ou 
suggests remedies to be made by the new. The Government tn. 
and the capacity of the new colonies to provide revenue and to = 
a fair proportion of the war debt are also considered. Then : 
Bleloch deals with the value of the new field of enterprise offered : 
ant ag eS, and en ve and industria} Th 

m , an unofficial summ Q 

English in South Africa. +s ae the 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
PRINCE BISMARCK, 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. 
Tse Trves.—‘*They throw new light upon Bismarck’s character: 
they present a very complete and attractive ai... of er 
‘Marriage of true minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home 
life may hold to the life of a statesman at whose bidding the most 
se — were unrolling hess steamar enon = they illustrate 
S and express in very racy language Bism i 
upon the actors in them.” . - a os 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS, 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


Tue AcaDEemy.—‘* Mr. Irving has arranged his material well, and 
presented it in a concise and dramatic form. His humour is’ well 
fitted to lighten certain phases of his subject, and he never departs 
pl pertectly just estimate of the members of his criminal 

ve" 


THE ETERNAL CONFLICT—AN ESSAY, 


By W. B. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 
TwEe DarLry CrronicLe.—** It is well written by an able man desj 
to think courageously and much a by the vision of life 
Mr. Paterson often hits out the fire-hot phrase and frames the 
sentence that wili stick in the memory.” 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR; 
ay 


By ROBERT MARSHALL, Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


MAY, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 
HOW SCIENCE HAS SERVED THE PEOPLE. By E, Ranay. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RUSSIA. By Prince Kzororsm. 
THE NEW POETIC DRAMA. By W. D. How#z11s. 
And other Articles, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS & STORIES. 
JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of “The Gadfly.” 


Tur Patt Macy Gazetre.—‘* A remarkable book. The strongest novel 
the season has produced.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. 
By DANIEL WOODROFFE. 


THe Darty CxronicLE.—** We make bold to prophesy that no more 
originally conceived, and few better written, books than ‘Tangled 
Trinities’ will see the light during the present publishing season.” 


VOYSEY. 
By RICHARD O. PROWSE. 


Tue AtHEN®uM.—‘* Mr. Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, 
combined with an unfailing use of good English. He has made an 
exhaustive study of the middle classes, and his picture is un- 
deniably nna A D U s 

Ww T. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 

Tae Scorsmay.—‘* A story of much freshness and powcr, It should 
give pleasure and stimulate thought.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


SELMA LAGERLOF. 

Tuz Spectator.—* We are glad to welcome in this delightful volume 
evidence of the unabated vitality of that vein of fantastic invention 
which ran purest in the tales of Andersen. The longest and most 
beautiful story of the collection is rendered tonching and convincing 
by the ingenuous charm and sincerity of the narrator.” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-free, for a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. The New Volume is :— 

THE CHRONIC LOAFER. 
By NELSON LLOYD. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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BLICKENSDERFER 
CASH PRICES. TYD ewriters 


No. 5; 103lbs. in case, £8 8 0 





No. 7, £10 10 O cash. Unite the 
No. 7, Brief Size, £12 12 O Gq points 
wtHE WAR CORRESPoNDENT’s OF Other 

BEST FRIEND.” makes at 

2 ford Te , London, W. 

2 Oster" January 4th, 1901. 1eSS than half 
To ihe aang TYPEWRITER the usual 
Dear S1xs,—I must thank you for your prices. 


yery courteons letter. As you have desired 
to have the Blick which I used during the 
Siege of Ladysmith as a memento, I have 
much pleasure in sending it to you in 
exchange for anew one. You will notice 
that I return the machine in perfect order, 
and yet during the siere and on the various 
previous missions on which I have taken 
it, it has never been out of order. In my 
opinion it has been tester as highly as it 
js possible to test a Typewriter. I found 
it a great convenience on service, as it 
enabled me to duplicate all my despatches. 
I first used a Blick in the Sudan, and if I 
am destined to see another campaign I 
shall again employ “The War Corre- 
spondent’s Best Friend.” 
*  _ aun, Sir, yours very truly, 
LIONEL JAMES, 
The Times Special Correspondent, 





CHOOSING A 
TYPEWRITER, 

Our New Bookiet 
is sent post-free, 
and will assist 
you in judging of 
any make of 
Machine. 

Buy no Machine 
till you have read 
this. 


Send for it and List 
No. 167, which tells you 
all about Blickensderfer 





LOCAL REFERENCES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM, 


The BLICKENSDERFER Typewriter Co., 
London Depot 9 GHEAPSIOE | NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


West End Agency: 195 Oxford Street, W, 
Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 
LIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &e. 


A. AND C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA BIBLICA. A 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Caryne, M.A., D.D., 
and J. SutwerLanp Buackx. M.A., LL.D. Now Ready, Vols. I. and IT. 
(A-D and E-K), imperial Svo, cloth, 20s. net; half-leather, 25s. net; full 
leather, 30s. net. Glo be completed in 4 vols.) Vol. ILI. in the Press. 


THE CORRECTIONS OF MARK 


ADOPTED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. By Epwiy A. Apnort, Author 
af “Clue,” ‘St, Thomas of Canterbury,” &. Demy Svo, cloth, lds. net. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By Pro- 


fessor ADoLF Hanknack. Translated by the Rev. Srewarr Means, and 
Editel by Tuomas Bartry Saunpdexs. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 


By Professoy ApoLF Harnack. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, 
by ‘Miomas Baitey SavNpDeERS, with an Introductory Note. Second and 
Revised Ed.tion, crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d. net. 


SCHOPENHAUER: a Lecture. By 


Tomas Bartey Saunpers, Author of “The Quest of Faith,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. Gd. net. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LETTERS 


OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Selected and Translated by Joun K. Incram, 
LL.D., Author of ‘Outlines of the History of Religion.’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, dd. net. 


NATIONAL LIFE FROM THE 


STANDPOINT OF SCIENCE. By Kant Pearson, Author of “The 
urammar of Scieuce.” Crown Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE USE OF WORDS IN 


REASONING. By ALrrep Sipewics, Author of “The Process of 
Argument,’ &. Demy S8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


MAY No, NOW READY. 64. 


BLACK’'S GUIDE BOOKS, 1901. 


4 Complete List of Home and Forcign Guides sent on application. 








A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


THREE 


IMPORTANT 
BOOKS. 





I. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A JOURNALIST. 


By W. J. STILLMAN. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, cloth gilt, 24s. net, 


“It is a compliment to journalism that the author, who is 
and has been so many things in ane, should describe himself 
exclusively as a journalist.’"—7he Zimes. 

“Myr. Stillman can look back upon a career exceptionally 
favoured as regards variety of incident and width of experience; 
and the story of his life contained in these two volumes is one 
long series of kaleidoscopic changes of scene and interest...... It 
would be impossible, within reasonable limits, even to indicate 
a tithe of the points, personal and political, which lend these 
volumes their peculiar value, and give them a place apart from 
the multitudinous works of reminiscent chatter with which 
the modern book market is flooded.” —T7he Wownd. 

“Mr. Stillman records in these volumes a curiously adven- 
turous life. He has been a wandering artist, a conspirator with 
Kossuth, a confidential agent for countermining Fenian con- 
spirators, an American Consul, a friend of the Cretan Christians, 
and an adviser of Turkish pashas, who sometimes took his 
advice, correspondent of Zhe Times at Rome, and a factor in 
Italian politics, a friend of Emerson, Lowell, Ruskin, Dante, 

Rossetti, Swinburne, and William Morris.”—7he Daily Chronicle. 

“The work needs none of the modest excuses made for it in 
the preface.”—Literature. 

“Tresh and fascinating. 


” 


—Morning Leader, 





LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By GEORGE PASTON, 


Author of “ Mrs, Delany.” 


With Portraits in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. George Paston has accomplished with complete success 
the task he has undertaken. The ‘ Little Memoirs’ have been so 
artistically dealt with that they are now presented tp us like*a 
series of fascinating miniatares bereft of the intermmableness 
of the originals, but with a careful preservation of their essence 
and atmosphere.”—TZhe Daily Chronicle, 

“ Not one of these ‘ Little Memoirs’ but contains much that 
has deservedly been rescued from neglect or oblivion, and 
their ‘ gossip to a modern reader’ is indeed delightful.” 

—The Daily Graphic. 

“ For a book which freshens up such portraits we are very 
grateful.”—The Academy. 

“We can only recommend the reader to introduce himself to 
Mr. Paston’s charming cumpany, envying the pleasure and 








- 


amusement in store for him.” —Zhe Spectatur, 
THE LOVE-LETTERS 


ROSA AMOROSA: TE hoveterte 


By GEORGE EGERTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
[Second Edition now Ready. 


“This charming book is valnable, not as a collection of irre- 
sponsible love-letters, but as a sort of practical guide, ver 
thoughtful, very precise and clear, in the conduct of love 
matters with modern and emancipatei Eve. Every youn 
man should get it by heart.”"—Mr,. W. L. Courtney, in Zike 
Daily Telegraph. 

“ Tn reading these love-letters it is not perhaps altogether our 
own fault that we feel at times the pricking conscience of a 
Peeping Tom ; for some of these confidences, even when they 
are pure fiction, are a little too intimate aud sacred for cold 
print. There are some feelings almost too delicate to expose ; 
and, in realing them in another, we feel as though some secret 
of our own has been suddenly surprised and laid bare. But, 
after all, even to arouse this resentment is to prove oneself a 
true artist; and it is the bright and nervous sincerity of these 
letters that gives them their quality.”"—J/he Daily Chronicle, 

“* Rosa Amorosa’ will last longer than any capricious vogue.” 

— The Star. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FORBIDDEN NAME: a Swtery of the Court of Catherine the Great. By Frep. Wuisnaw. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By Jonny K. Leys. 

THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By L. T. Meapz. Szconp Eprtion. [May 23ra, 
WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Antrosus, Author of “Quality Corner.” Szconp Eprrion. [May oth, 
QUALITY CORNER : a Study of Remorse. By C. L. Antrosus, Author of “Wildersmoor,” &c. Sxcoxp 


EDITION. 
“ We venture to say that ‘ Quality Corner’ will take its place as one of the novels of the year, for it is a book of singular power and beauty. Its people are 
perfect in their way...... Thea is a periectly charming creature.”—Leeds Mercury. E 
‘A welcome oasis in the desert of fiction...... The setting is excellent, the Lancashire rustics are delightful.”—Spectator. 
“A book that may be read with real enjoyment......The book is no ordinary novel......[t isa thoroughly good story, of fine dramatic action, romantic situations, 


and stirring incidents.”—Scotsman. u : ae 
“From beginning to end......< yne realises with gratitude that a novelist of no small power is giving us of her best. We can recommend this book with an un. 


usual certainty of pleasing.’ —Literature. ; 
“Mrs, Antrobus has given us another remarkable story in ‘ Quality Corner.’......A notable book.”—Morning Post. 


MONONIA: a Love Story of “Forty-eight.” By Justin McCartuHy, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c, 


“‘ Like all Mr. McCarthy's heroines, a very charming creature.”—Spectator. 
“* Mononia’ is drawn with all Mr. McCarthy’s ancient skill.”—Outlook. . , 
“Mr. McCarthy's contemporary compatriots will appreciate, with a fulness of satisfaction such as Jane Austen’s ‘Emma’ and Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’ 


must respectively have inspired in their readers, his pictures of life, manners, and social doings in the small countryside neighbourhood of the easily i i 
seaport town in the south of Ireland which is the seene of his story.” —World. “ ie - yee 

“The veteran hand loses none of its cunning. Mr. McCarthy has written much, and written well; but we doubt if he has ever chosen a subject or a period 
for a novel which appealed more intimately to himself. In the result the reader feels that he is listening to charmingly told personal reminiscence, The 
heroine. Mononia, is a most attractive character, whose love affair invests an historical tale with paths and romance.”—Weekly Register. ' 

“‘The heroine, Mononia, is well worthy of a — in the gallery of beautiful and charming women created by Mr. McCarthy in his novela......There is here 
all his o!d distinction of style and that high idealization which raises Mr. McCarthy’s work from the common level.”—Morning Leader. 

“Mr. McCarthy tells his story with fascinating simplicity and conspicuous power. In a volume of nearly four hundred pages there is nota dull passage, 
_ creations possess life-like, convincing reality; and his descriptions are always intensely interesting. In a word, the novel will be read with satisfaction and 
pleasure.” —Scoisman. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By Davip Curistiz Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 
“So instinct with tragedy—growing in acuteness and force until the climax—that once begun it will be read with increasing interest to the last page......Mr 
Murray keeps his position as one of our ablest writers on the unconventional side of life."—Atheneum. P 





“Mr. Murray has rarely written anything more powerful.” —Morning Leader. “In this book he gives us of his best.”—Literature, 
RUNNING AMOK: a Story of Adventure By George MAnvILLE Feyn, Author of “A Crimson Crime,” &¢ 
« An honest, healthy tale of adventure for adventure’s sake, laid in the Malay Peninsula.”"—Academy. “ An exciting story, well told.”—Daily Mail. 


“There is plenty of wild fighting and desperate hazards, all vividly told, and Mr. Manville Fenn shows a remarkably intimate knowledge ot the life and 


scenery in the Malay Peninsula.”—Morning Leader. 
“Tf you are in the mood for stories of hairbreadth escapes you will enjoy Mr. Manville Fenn’s ‘Running Amok.’ "—Truth. 


THE LONE STAR RUSH. By Epmunp Mitcuett. With 8 Illustrations by Norman H. Harpy. 
“He knows not only how to keep the reader’s excitement from flagging by alternating hope and disappointment, successful crime and successful detection, 


but he also borrows from the more romantic effects of treasure-seeking fiction.”’—Daily News. 
‘The lover of tiction, sick of the novel of problems, will find no better tonic than this lively, rattling story of adventure. Mr. Mitchell has found material 
out’of which to construct a tale with smack enough of Ballantyne and Kingston about it to fascinate the youthful, and with qualities substantial enough to hold 


the attention of the mature.’’—Scotsman. 
HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By Wiiu1am Westatt, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 
“Mr, Westall’s intention is to tell a brisk story, and he tells it well.”—Scotsman. 





NEW 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. WERNER. . [May 20th 
EER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’RELL. 


“A book which ‘ Her Royal Highness’ should by all means read.”—Outlook. 
WORK. By Emre Zona. Translated by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 
“It is a powerful and impressive work.”—Scotsman. 


TOLD BY THE TAFFRAIL. By Sunpowner. 


*¢ Clever little impressions, full of keen observation.”—Morning Leader. 
“ This is a delightful book, and will be thoroughly appreciated wherever a good story cleverly and gracefully told can fiud favour.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF MR. VERSCHOYLE. By 1. W. Spziaut, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. 
“ Uncommonly clever and interesting.”—Scotsman. 


DEACON BRODIE, By Dick Donovan, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs.” 


*‘ Will be found abundantly exciting.”—Glasgow Herald. : 
«Bustling enough and ‘ bluggy’ enough for the most insatiable schoolboy.” —Scotsman. 





ACADEMY NOTES (Originated by Hexry Buacksurn). With nearly 200 Illustrations, 1s. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Watrer Besayt. Cueap Epition, 6d. 
EAST LONDON. By Watrrer Besant. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, and 55 Illustrations 


by Putt May, L. Raven Hint, and Josepn PeNNELy. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 

“ Not merely far more interesting and various than any of its author's previous works on London ; it is a great book absolute, and though jt may sound Irish, 
we should never have forgiven Sir Walter if he had abstained from writing it. It is admirably illustrated by Mr. Pennell, Mr. Francis Walker, and, most 
appropriately of all, by Mr. Phil May. In short, in a number of ways it is notable...... To most of us Sir Walter Besant is the accepted interpreter of East 
Loudon life, and there is all the old fascination about his latest book.’’"—Outlook, 

‘Sir Walter Besant knows London as no one has known it since Charles Dickens......Sir Walter Besant has given a lifetime to the acquisition of his knowledge 
of the creat city. He was erey before he attempted to write his monumental works on ‘ London,’ ‘ Westminster,’ and ‘South London’—books which have earned 
him his title as the historian of London—and he has postponed‘his bookon ‘East London’ until his sixty-fifth year...... Crammed with antiquarian lore mingled 
with human interest, and saturated with genuine sympathy for the people, is this study of ‘East London.’ The enthusiasm of the student pervades every page 
illuminating the prosaic and the humdrum with the frnits of research...... A thoroughly masterly book.”—Literary World. _ ‘ 

“ The illustrations to this book add enormously to its attraction...... The public of London should certainly be grateful to Sir Walter Besant for having 
undertaken the difficult task of explaining to thein the vast city in which they live, and for the wide knowledge, the persevering labour, and the sane and 
sympathetic judgment with which be is accomplishing it.” —Literature, ‘ 

“Sir Walter Besanthas the magician’s touch. His ready memory for old-world associations and his eye for picturesque bits of beauty are able to invest 
with romance even sueh most unpromising material as the unlovely district of which he treats......Sir Walter has written a most readable book.” 

. —St. James's Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARBHW. Complete in 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each. 


* Charmingly readable volumes, which the reader would gladly find even bulkier than they are......Like the ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ these pleasant 
volumes deserve to supplant fiction for a moment with the free aud subscription library public.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“No less agreeable specimens of the gossipy, colloquial, ‘ mainly-about-people’ style of popular histery than their predecessors...... The character-studies of 


the kings. and of the various men of light and leading who ‘served or opposed them, are nnfailingly admirable,”— World, 

“The work completed in these two portly volumes will achieve a wide popularity. The gift of picturesque and engaging narrative, the emphatic portraiture 
of historic personalities, the selection of what is most interesting to the average aan, the ivstinctive avoidance of whatever is dull, though it may be important, 
which made the ‘ History of Our Own Times’ so popular a piece of historical writigg, are displayed with eqnal winningness in this companion work.’ —Outlook. 

“The book......meed never grow oid so long as there are English readers who Ke light reading in history.”—Scotsman. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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